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OCCUPATIONS 


The Vocational Guidance Magazine 


Looxmne ahead in the development 
of occupational adjustment, we find, first 
of all, great need for exploration in the 
realm of cooperation. There may have 
been a time when it was defensible to 
play a lone game in vo- 


A Look Toward the Future 


EDWIN A. LEE 








only of lack of cooperation but in some 
cases of actual hostility. Until every per- 
son in a school system faces squarely the 
necessity for interpreting occupational ad- 
justment as a coordinated program of edu- 

cation beginning with 

guidance and flowing 








cational guidance, but 
it is doubtful. Certain 
it is that a look into 
the future clearly em- 
phasizes that the only 
way we can hope to ac- 
complish any of the 
aims which are sup- 
posed to motivate us is 
through cooperation. 
That this cooperation 
must exist in its simplest 
form in the relationship 
between counselor and 















® Substantial progress in occu- 
pational adjustment means im- 
mediate exploration looking 
toward cooperation from all 
contributing individuals and 
agencies: in research and evalua- 
tion of research; in study of 
technological and population 
changes and trends; and in seri- 
ous consideration of educational 
problems of adults and of the 
handicapped, according to the 
Director of NOC, addressing the 
1938 convention of the National 
V ocational Guidance Association. 


through training to 
placement, with each 
man or woman doing 
his share cooperatively 
to solve the total prob- 
lem of adjustment, we 
shall still need to look 
ahead. All indications 
point to increasing pull- 
ing together. The crys- 
tal tells me that those 
who refuse to play the 
game are going to be 


pupil and counselor and 

parent goes without 

saying. What we so often overlook or 
consciously exclude are the wider and 
more complex relations which are so in- 
escapably in the picture of the years 
ahead. It seems almost silly, for example, 
to talk about the need for cooperation be- 
tween vocational guidance counselors and 
trades teachers or placement officers, but 
innumerable instances could be cited not 


lonely very soon. I hope 

they arebanished to Elba! 

Cooperation begins, however, only at 
home. There are countless agencies out- 
side the school with whom it is possible, 
aye with whom it is necessary to work. 
They range from Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations, for whom the issue is so per- 
sonally vital, through various types of 
community organizations such as the 
Chamber of Commerce, the labor unions, 
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and community chests; to groups like 
Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions, Optimists, High 
Twelves, Altrusa, Zonta, Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs, Association 
of University Women—all of whom cut 
across the occupational life of a commu- 
nity; and including organizations who are 
in one way or another attempting to solve 
one or more aspects of the problem, the 
YMCA, the government offices, both 
state and national, and in many cases what 
generally are known as coordinating coun- 
cils. All of these groups and agencies 
seek alike an outlet for altruistic service; 
they almost plead for opportunity to co- 
operate. We shall be stupid if we do not 
explore every possibility of working with 
and through them. 

There is yet another realm of coopera- 
tion whose real development lies in the 
future. Most of our vocational guidance 
and vocational education programs are 
conceived too narrowly. Employment cuts 
across community boundaries. Take the 
area I know best, the San Francisco Bay 
area. It is politically made up of at least 
a dozen cities—separate mayors, separate 
police departments, separate school sys- 
tems. But people live in one city 
and work in another—some work over 
a period of time in all of them. If one 
should make an occupational study of 
Berkeley, for example, and build the vo- 
cational guidance and training program 
in terms of the findings, he would be 
dealing only partially with the total situa- 
tion. Men who live in Berkeley work in 
Richmond to the North, Oakland to the 
South, across the Bay in San Francisco 
to the west, and in the agricultural areas 
behind the Berkeley Hills to the East. 
Failure to take such facts into account 
results in a distorted picture of occupa- 
tional needs. This area is cited because 
already the type of cooperation necessary 
for real accomplishment is coming into 
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being. Those concerned are sitting down 
together and devising a strategy which 
takes into account that political boundary 
lines almost never coincide with occupa- 
tional boundary lines. It is impossible to 
over-emphasize how important to the fu- 
ture of occupational adjustment is the 
community cooperation which I am sug- 
gesting here. 


RESEARCH NEEDED 


The second major classification in 
which there is need for exploration is in 
research. We have heard this over and 
over, but apparently not by any means 
frequently enough. Ben D. Wood said 
in my presence recently that the voca- 
tional guidance workers are comparable 
to a group of explorers who went to the 
Arctic after polar bear fully equipped 
with everything but the guns with which 
to shoot the bear. 

The implications of this statement will 
bear examination. What does he mean 
by guns? He is referring, of course, to 
the tools which are needed for diagnosis. 
How many dependable instruments have 
we in the vocational guidance field? A 
few fairly dependable tests which give us 
not too accurately indications as to such 
items as intelligence, i.e., the intelligence 
measured by intelligence tests, mechanical 
and manual aptitudes, clerical aptitudes, 
vocational interests, and the like. Prob- 
ably no investigation of greater signifi- 
cance has been pursued in any field of 
education than in this general realm that 
Walter V. Bingham discussed in his re- 
cent book Aptitudes and Aptitude Test- 
ing.’ But the work that has been done 
and the tools that have been developed 
are so inadequate when one contemplates 
the field to be covered that certainly this 
development of techniques for analyzing 





1 New York, Harper & Bros., 1937. Pp. 390 
$3.00. 
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and diagnosing individuals stands at the 
very top of needed exploration in the 
years ahead. Notable pioneers have shown 
us the way through experimentation. We 
must push back the boundaries of know!l- 
edge until we can speak with authority 
in the whole realm of individual psy- 
chology, particularly as regards occupa- 
tional aptitudes. 

A promising experiment is now being 
undertaken in Baltimore. There Superin- 
tendent Weglein has established a divi- 
sion of occupational testing and analysis 
the purpose of which is to make avail- 
able ultimately a complete examination to 
every child in the city who needs it. 
Wisely he is beginning by setting aside a 
certain section of the city for controlled 
experimentation. As rapidly as his evi- 
dence permits, the program will be ex- 
tended throughout Baltimore. Keep your 
eyes and minds on this venture. It prom- 
ises much to the future of occupational 
adjustment in this country. 


EXPANSION COMING 


We have gone further in our research 
concerning occupations. Individual com- 
munities like Cincinnati have made nota- 
ble strides in assembling and interpreting 
data about occupations. The United States 
Employment Service is performing won- 
ders in disseminating job descriptions, and 
promises a job dictionary which will be 
an invaluable tool to counselors. But de- 
spite all our advance the problem is not 
solved. For some communities not even 
the beginnings have been made. For 
others the information is inadequate and 
out-of-date. For even the best the prob- 
lems of complete coverage and timeliness 
sometimes seem insuperable. This is to 
be said, however: We do know how to 
gather occupational information fairly 
efficiently. To a lesser degree, but still 
on the whole effectively, we know how 
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to interpret what we have collected. The 
job of the future is one of refinement of 
techniques and extension of the service to 
schools and communities not now served. 
My own judgment is that public opinion 
is going to bring about the latter quite 
possibly before we have the staff equipped 
to do a top-notch job. 

The area in which we have most to 
do in the realm of research lies in evalua- 
tion. Too long have we assumed that 
our accomplishment matched our objec- 
tives. Is it too brutal to suggest that most 
counselors haven't the slightest evidence 
to prove that their guidance has been 
truly effective? Is it unfair to raise the 
question “How many vocational guidance 
programs provide for a check on every 
class after a certain period of time has 
elapsed?’ I don’t think so. The really 
significant follow-up studies of high 
school graduates, e.g., do not run into 
two digits. We are assailable here as at 
no other point. Good research implies 
not only good hypothesis, but ruthless 
checking of those scientific guesses. 


FINAL TEST IN PLACEMENT 

We have been strong on guessing and 
wishing, but weak on following through. 
If we are to maintain our professional 
self-respect we must accept the full re- 
sponsibility of research—to evaluate fear- 
lessly that which we do and to modify 
our programs in accordance therewith. 
This is why I so firmly concur in the 
findings of the superintendents who par- 
ticipated in the NOC Occupational Edu- 
cation Tour last spring. They said, you 
will remember, that one could not con- 
ceive of a program of occupational ad- 
justment that did not encompass the total 
gamut of guidance, training, and place- 
ment. It is when you face the inescapable 
facts of placement, which is the culmina- 
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tion of all that we do, that the evaluation 
really takes place. Are you willing to 
base the wisdom and effectiveness of what 
you do on what happens to those whom 
you have counseled or trained? Yes, there 
is needed exploration here. 


SELF-EDUCATION 


I turn now to a different vantage point. 
No matter how strong the telescope, we 
can never see beyond the horizon. But 
we can always climb to higher ground 
and push back the limits of visibility. 
Every man and women dealing with the 
occupational adjustment of youth faces 
this problem of getting to higher ground. 
Some do it by study at summer sessions, 
others by purposeful travel at home or 
abroad. For most of us, however, it’s a 
matter of self-directed study of that with 
which we are dealing, a study that seeks 
not only a solution to the immediate prob- 
lem, but also a perspective that places each 
problem in its proper place with regard 
to the whole. What shall one interested 
in such self-education do? Let me offer 
specific suggestions. 


INVENTIONS AND JOBS 


Here, for example, is a recent publica- 
tion from the National Resources Com- 
mittee. It is entitled Technological Trends 
and National Policy.’ It is, quoting the 
letter which accompanied the first copy 
to President Roosevelt, ‘‘the first major 
attempt to show the kinds of new inven- 
tions which may affect living and work- 
ing conditions in America in the next ten 
to twenty-five years.” Is such a report 
of any importance to you and me? Note 
some quotations from the foreword: 

. So closely interrelated is the 


mechanism of modern civilization that a 
change occurring in one part, say in in- 


* Washington, D. C., U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1937. Pp. 388. $1.00. 
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dustry, will produce an effect in quite 

different and unexpected part, as for in. 

stance, in the schools, or the use of natura! 
resources. Hence we need a view of the 

general causes, types, and trends over a 

broad front, since any specific program 

may be affected by forces originating else- 
where. 

Although technological unemployment 
is one of the most tragic effects of the 
sudden adoption of many new inventions 
(which may be likened to an immigration 
of iron men), inventions create jobs as 
well as take them away. While some 
technological changes have resulted in the 
complete elimination of occupations and 
even entire industries, the same or other 
changes have called into being new occu- 
pations, services, and industries. 

No satisfactory measures of the volume 
of technological unemployment have as yet 
been developed, but at least part of the 
price for this constant change in the em- 
my ory requirements of industry is paid 
y labor since many of the new machines 
and techniques result in ‘occupational ob- 
solescence."” The growth and decay of in- 
dustries and occupations caused by tech- 
nological progress necessitate continuous 
and widespread—and not always success- 
ful—readjustments and adaptations on the 
part of workers whose jobs are effected by 
these changes. 

Though the influence of invention may 
be so great as to be immeasurable, as in 
the case of gunpowder or the printing 
press, there is usually opportunity to an- 
ticipate its impact upon society since if 
never comes instantaneously without sig- 
nals. For invention is a process and there 
are faint beginnings, development, diffu- 
sion, and social influences, occurring in 
sequence, all of which require time. From 
the early origins of an invention to its 
social effects the time intervals average 
about thirty years. 

It is apparent, isn’t it, that any long 
range view of the problem of occupa- 
tional adjustment requires just the kind 
of facts and the kind of imagination 
which this report gives? 

Here is another more recent report 
from the National Resources Committee 
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te bearing the title Our Cities.° It is a major metropolitan centers not only have the 
n- national study of cities in the United largest proportion of white-collar workers 
° States. These sentences are from the first and of certain professions, but they also 
ie ne £ d: appear to be less favorable to self-employ- 
‘ page of the foreword: ment, especially in trade and probably also 
n Our Nation is based upon a community in the professions. Workers in rural areas 
> of interest in the midst of diversity of are more evenly distributed throughout 

occupations . the various age groups, whereas urban 
t .. . The city dweller may be a worker, workers, particularly those in clerical and 
e white-collar or not, a small-business man, professional service, trade, transportation, 
s a large-business man, or an industrial and communication, are more concentrated 
? giant... . in the age class from 18 to 39 years. The 
The modern nation finds in its cities span of the working life of the person is 
considerably shorter in the city than in the 


the focal point of much that is threatening 
and much that is promising in the life of 
its people. . . . 

. it is in the Nation's cities that the 
shadow of economic insecurity is darkest. 
For in the city will be found the workshop 
of our industrial society and the nerve 
center of our vast and delicate commer- 
cial mechanism. .. . 

Or pick out these paragraphs on “‘oc- 
cupations”’ : 

Generally, a larger proportion of the 
adult urban population is gainfully em- 
ployed than is the case with the rural adult 
population. The same is true of women, 
but the reverse of children. That these 
are specific characteristics of contemporary 
urban life is indicated by the fact that the 
larger the city the more prominent these 
are found to be. 

The cities differ from the country and 
the large cities from the small, moreover, 
by the types of occupations in which the 
inhabitants engage. The white-collar 
workers, i.e., those employed in trade and 
in clerical and professional work, are pro- 
portionally more numerous in large cities. 
Of twelve professions—authors and jour- 
nalists, artists, architects, actors, musicians, 
lawyers, dentists, clergymen, trained 
nurses, teachers and physicians—only two, 
teachers and clergymen, have a lower ra- 
tio in large cities than in small ones. 
Even more pronounced is the difference 
in these respects between cities lying with- 
in and cities lying outside the metro- 
politan regions. The large cities and 


® Our Cities, Their Réle in the National Econ- 


country. Thus while the city offers a 
greater range of vocational opportunities 
than does the country, it also introduces 
elements which undermine economic se- 
curity. 


CHANGING BIRTH RATES 

One more suggestion and my point will 
be made. One of the most thought-pro- 
voking books I have ever read is entitled 
Dynamics of Population* by Frank Lori- 
mer and Frederick Osborn, and bears the 
sub-title ‘‘social and biological significance 
of changing birth rates in the United 
States.” I can only quote briefly from 
the book. 


The only groups in the United States 
which are at present reproducing at rates 
far above actual replacement needs are 
located in certain rural areas, and pre- 
dominantly in communities that are at the 
lowest economic levels and most remote 
from those educational and cultural in- 
fluences which are held typical of social 
progress in this country. . . . At the same 
time there is hardly a single urban group 
in which the majority of the young people 
enjoy the advantages of high school - 
cation and in which many continue their 
education through college that is now re- 
placing itself from one generation to an- 
other. 

Within this total population, gradually 
approaching equilibrium, very diverse 
forces are at work. Some large groups 
are reproducing so rapidly and other large 


omy. Washington, D. C., U. S. Government Print- *New York, Macmillan Co., 1934. Pp. 340, 
ing Office, 1937. Pp. 88 and charts. 50 cents. 344, 346 
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groups are so diminishing, that the sur- 
viving children of a million women of 
childbearing age now living in some 
groups will be twice as numerous as the 
surviving children of a million women in 
some other groups. Such an extreme dif- 
ferential, if continued for three genera- 
tions, would cause the descendants of the 
first group to be sixteen times as 
numerous as the descendants of the second 
group... . 


. . . Some of the children of unskilled 
workers are, of course, superior in native 
endowment for intelligence to some of the 
children of college professors and business 
managers. This fact should always be 
stressed. Nevertheless, the best evidence 
now available indicates that the usual 
negative correlation between fertility and 
social status involves a gradual decline in 
average hereditary capacity for intellectual 
development. The force of this influence, 
though imperceptible, is by no means 
negligible. Such a tendency if continued 
for many generations would result in a 
serious lowering of capacity for cultural 
intellectual progress by the American 


people. . 


Our vast educational program may per- 
haps be sufficient to outweigh the depress- 
ing effects of present population trends in 
their purely environmental aspects. It can 
never make up for the dying out of any 
large proportion of people with superior 
capacities for education. Two mass tend- 
encies are apparently moving in direct 
oppositions: the conscious force of educa- 
tional endeavor, and the blind influence 
of present population drift. 


If this book is too strong meat for 
digestion there is a briefer treatment of 
the problem which has been prepared for 
the Educational Policies Commission with 
the assistance of Mr. Lorimer. It is 
called The Effect of Population Changes 
on American Education.’ It bears the 
publication date, January, 1938. It is 





5 Washington, D. C., National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1938. Pp. 60. 50 cents. 


up-to-the-minute interpretation of the 
problem which its title indicates. 

There are other significant volumes 
which belong in the working library of 
any person who is truly attempting to do 
his share in solving the problem of occu- 
pational adjustment. A close acquaint- 
ance is essential with Recent Social 
Trends,° that extraordinary volume pro- 
duced by President Hoover's research 
committee on social trends in 1933. One 
cannot read that epoch-making study of a 
typical American community, Middle. 
town" by Robert S. and Helen M. Lynd, 
without gaining new conceptions of what 
it means to know one’s own city. And 
when the authors follow through ten 
years later, as they did last year, with 
Middletown in Transition® the two vol- 
umes become almost indispensable to wise 
reflection concerning the subtler implica- 
tions of our task. 

Here indeed is a realm in which each 
of us needs to explore. By very nature 
of our work we are prone to keep close to 
the problems at hand. But by very na- 
ture of its broader meanings we are al- 
most compelled at intervals to withdraw 
far enough to permit a view which places 
the immediate in its proper setting. More 
than any other group of educators our 
chart must be plotted by what our imagi- 
nation discloses. We cannot know the 
future, yet we deal all the time with 
events in the future. The high ground 
from which we can see whence we come, 
also makes it possible to glimpse whither 
we are going. It is by the study of such 
material as has been described and con- 
templation of its meanings that we may 
grow in wisdom and imaginative power. 


® New York, The Century Co., 1933. 
7 New York, Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1929. 


® New York, Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1937. Pp 
604. $5.00. 
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ADULT PROBLEM REAL 


This discussion would be incomplete 
without mention of two other areas in 
which we need to explore. I have been 
speaking as if our problem were that of 
youth alone. You know that the decade 
just passed has brought the adult into the 
forefront of our problem in an amazing 
fashion. Occupational adjustment in the 
years ahead will be increasingly a matter 
of grown-ups as well as youth, indeed, 
most youth with whom we will be deal- 
ing may be more properly called young 
adults. Already there are states in which 
enrollment of adults in public schools ex- 
ceeds that of high school youth. Unem- 
ployment figures released from Washing- 
ton as a result of the recent census indi- 
cate one inescapable factor. And if you 
doubt the slow but certain emergence of 
adult education you need only refer to 
the discussions on population trends 
which were mentioned earlier. To quote 
from The Effect of Population Changes 
on American Education: 


. In 1900 there were 90 persons 
under twenty years for each 100 persons 
aged twenty to sixty years, whereas the 
corresponding ratio in 1935 was only 68 
and by 1975 is predicted to be about 48. 
Conversely, where there were 13 persons 
over sixty years of age per 100 persons 
aged twenty to sixty years in 1900, the 
corresponding ratio in 1935 was 17 and 
in 1975 will be about 34. 


With fewer children and more elders, 
not only proportionately but actually, the 
United States faces the problem of pro- 
viding: (1) jobs for older workers in 
an occupational world which prefers to 
employ young adults, (2) economic se- 
curity for the aged who cannot work, and 
(3) am increased emphasis on the per- 
sonal aspects of cultural life as the reflec- 
tion of maturity replaces the impulsive- 
ness of youth. 
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HELPING THE HANDICAPPED 


The second final area to which your 
attention is drawn is that wherein reside 
the handicapped—a group almost com- 
pletely ignored by the guidance worker. 
A half-dozen references comprise the 
more important discussions of the prob- 
lem. A recent number of OcCUPATIONS* 
was devoted to the problem of the tuber- 
culous and occasioned wide comment be- 
cause of its pioneering. Yet it was con- 
cerned with only one segment of the 
handicapped population. There are the 
deaf and the hard-of-hearing, those with 
defective vision and the totally blind, the 
many types of crippled, the cardiac cases 
—to mention only those with which we 
are generally familiar. Any program of 
occupational adjustment which does not 
take into account the peculiar problems 
facing such boys and girls and men and 
women and make suitable provision for 
meeting those problems falls short of 
completeness. No look down the vistas of 
the future holds such poignancy of appeal 
as this, nor can any compensation match 
that which comes from the knowledge 
that for these handicapped we have caused 
independence to supplant dependence, 
and morale to banish fear and insecurity. 

As a matter of fact those words just 
about sum up our reason for being in the 
educational scheme of things. If through 
our programs of occupational adjustment 
we enable men and women to solve ade- 
quately and understandingly the prob- 
lems of occupational choice, training, and 
induction into work-life, we have con- 
tributed that without which neither per- 
sonal nor social morale is possible. Look- 
ing into the future I see no task more 
challenging in its possibilities nor more 
satisfying in its potential accomplishment. 
Let's explore it to the full on every front! 


® Volume XV, 7, April, 1937, pp. 581-633. 
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The Strategy of Coordination 


W. H. COWLEY 


A DEFINITION of the words in the 
title, “strategy” and ‘‘coordination,” 
might well be used to start this discus- 
sion. Strategy is organized thinking con- 
cerning how best to reach a pre-deter- 
mined goal. The goal 
before us for discus- 
sion today is more ef- 
fective personnel work 
in schools and colleges. 
Some of us have the 
conviction that a most 
pressing, if not the 
most pressing problem 
for personnel work is 
coordination of our ef- 
forts. Coordination may 
be defined as the state 
of being harmoniously organized, each 
part meshing smoothly with every other 
part. 

Accepting the goal, we might immedi- 
ately jump into the question of strategy, 
the method of attaining it. We can dis- 
cuss the attainment more intelligently, 
however, by first exploring the need for 
coordination. I am therefore organizing 
my discussion around three questions: 
Why do we need coordination? What 
types of coordination do we need? How 
shall we go about achieving the several 
varieties of coordination which we shall 
examine? 

We need coordination in personnel 
work for at least four reasons: first, be- 
cause the dozen-to-a-score of kinds of 
personnel workers in schools and colleges 
are not pulling together as completely as 


* After establishing the impor- 
tance of having effective coordi- 
nation in the personnel work 
of schools and colleges, Dr. 
Cowley lists three types needed 
today to raise personnel stand- 
ards: coordination of personnel 
within an institution, coordina- 
tion with instruction, and co- 
ordination among national so- 
cieties. 


they ought; second, because we do no 
present a united front to either educa 
tional administrators or to our teaching 
colleagues; third, without coordination 
we do not see our whole personne! 
picture; and fourth, be- 
cause we are miles be- 
hind the procession in 
our administrative tech- 
niques. 

1. Pulling together: 
No one would assert 
that personnel people 
cooperate with one an- 
other as completely and 
as enthusiastically as 
they ought. It may be 
recalled that the per- 
sons who responded to Dr. Lee's ques: 
tionnaire* last year placed the need of co- 
ordination at the top of the list of our 
ten urgencies in personnel work. Deans 
of men and deans of women on the same 
campus often work at cross purposes. 
Admissions officers and registrars clash. 
Individuals responsible for educational 
counseling fail to cooperate with those 
doing vocational counseling. Records ac- 
cumulate in one office, are not available 
to other offices, and are not brought to- 
gether for a complete picture of all avail- 
able information about a student. And 
so on and on. The situation varies from 
institution to institution. None perhaps 
errs in all the particulars which I have 





*See “Critical Issues in Guidance and Per- 
sonnel,” OccuPATIONS, XV, May, 1937, pp 
689-693. 
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THE STRATEGY OF COORDINATION 


cited, but, on the other hand, few have 
achieved the easy and happy give-and- 
take which we must have if we are to 
do our jobs acceptably. 

Because we are not coordinated we are 
our own worst enemies. We resemble a 
college crew with each man in the boat 
pulling his oar after his own fancy. We 
have no captain, no coxswain, no stroke 
thythm. The result is that we splash a 
lot of water into our shell, turn around in 
circles, and cover little distance. 

2. A United Front; Since we are not 
well coordinated among ourselves, nat- 
urally we do not present a united front 
to people not doing personnel work. Ad- 
ministrators and faculty members have 
little understanding of personnel work. 
The fault is ours! We do not present a 
united front. Neither has our philosophy 
been sufficiently well-thought out nor are 
our organization techniques stabilized 
and synchronized. 

As one result of our disunion we are 
financially neglected. No personnel pro- 
gram in any school or college in the 
United States is adequately financed. And 
the blame rests largely upon us. Each of 
our many personnel units in most col- 
leges, for example, goes to the president 
with separate budget requests. Thus we 
are not only in competition with one an- 
other, but administrators don’t see per- 
sonnel work as a unified enterprise. In- 
evitably we suffer when budgets are writ- 
ten. We can achieve our proper due only 
when all the personnel work in an insti- 
tution is coordinated in a single budget 
and when that budget expands at the 
same pace as the instructional, research, 
and operational budgets expand. 

As a second consequence, faculty mem- 
bers do not cooperate with us. And they 
don't cooperate because they don’t under- 
stand what we are about or why we are 
about it. 
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3. Seeing the Whole Picture: 1 have 
already referred to the damage which re- 
sults when administrators and faculty 
members fail to see the whole personnel 
picture, but here I would stress the damage 
to ourselves and our work internally con- 
sidered. Our essential difficulty here is 
that as specialists we are segmented. The 
social director sees the importance of 
helping students to become socially adept 
and mature, but too often she knows 
little or nothing about the health impli- 
cations of too much social activity. The 
health officer sees physical or emotional 
pathology, but rare is the college physi- 
cian who sees the counseling and instruc- 
tional facets of the health problem. The 
counselor in turn is hamstrung because 
he knows much too little about what the 
housing director, the placement officer, 
and the admissions officers are thinking 
and doing. Thus we resemble a lot of 
patches which belong on a quilt, but are 
not yet sewed together. In brief, we see 
the parts of the whole but not the whole. 

4. Behind the Procession: Business, 
government, and the military have 
marched far beyond us. They have co- 
ordinated their various activities each 
within itself and each with one another. 
Educational personnel, in comparison, 


lags badly. 


THREE TYPES OF COORDINATION 

Let us list the types of coordination 
we need. First comes coordination of 
personnel work within each institution; 
second, coordination of personnel work 
with teaching; and third, coordination 
among our national personnel societies. 
The problems involved here have been so 
well assessed in the report of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education conference on 
personnel work last April’ that I need 
1 The Student Personnel Point of View. Wash- 


ington, D. C., American Council on Education 
Studies, Series I, Vol. I, No. 3, June, 1937. 

















not dwell on them here. I would merely 
suggest that we need a different strategy 
for each of these three coordination sec- 


tors. 


COORDINATION WITHIN AN INSTITUTION 

The problem of coordinating within 
an institution seems to me to be essen- 
tially a question of how people can best 
work together. Two answers to this ques- 
tion have been forthcoming: coordination 
through a committee; and coordination 
through a chief personnel officer, call him 
what you will. Each plan has its strong 
and weak points. The greater strength, 
however, seems to me to be with the plan 
of concentrating responsibility in one 
person. 

A good many people are opposed to 
such a conclusion. I would need a great 
deal more time than is now available to 
explore the arguments pro and con. I 
have space to make but two points: first, 
the committee plan has been tried at several 
places and has not been particularly suc- 
cessful; second, the personnel-coordina- 
tor-plan is now in operation in a num- 
ber of secondary school systems, colleges, 
and universities. Concerning the schools, 
I refer you to the writings of my col- 
league at Ohio State University, Arch O. 
Heck. In a series of articles in the Educa- 
tional Research Bulletin,? Dr. Heck sum- 
marized the situation and reported a trend 
toward coordination of all pupil person- 
nel activities in the hands of an assistant 
superintendent. His judgment was that 
the trend will continue and will before 
long be recognized as standard practice. 

Concerning colleges and universities, 
may I refer you to my article entitled 
“The Disappearing Dean of Men?’* 

* Heck, Arch O. The Educational Research 
Bulletin. March 13, 1935; April 17, 1935; Sept. 
18, 1935; Oct. 16, 1935; and Nov. 13, 1935. 

Cowley, W. H. “The Disappearing Dean of 


a OccuPaTIons, November, 1937, pp. 147- 
154. 
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Therein I reviewed the situation and 
found an unmistakable movement in the 
direction of appointing a major adminis- 
trative officer to tie together all student 
personnel activities within an institution. 
I particularly referred in my article to 
the developments at the University of 
Chicago, the University of Oregon, and 
Wheaton College, Illinois. Since that ar 
ticle appeared, a number of other insti- 
tutions have given the problem careful 
thought, among them the Universities of 
Minnesota, Iowa, and Texas. 

Because of the limitations which are 
always associated with administration by 
committees and because of the success of 
the movement in favor of the personnel 
coordinator, I think it fair to say that the 
best technique thus far discovered is co- 
ordination through an individual rather 
than through a committee. Other for- 
mulae may evolve in time, but they seem 
not to be in sight now. 

The other point I would stress is this: 
concentration of responsibility in one per- 
son is mot a concentration of authority. 
It is merely the establishment of leader- 
ship. Such leadership can be successful 
only when those led agree upon the goal 
and are willing to move toward it each 
in step with his fellows. 


COORDINATION WITH INSTRUCTION 

The relationship of personnel work to 
instruction constitutes perhaps the most 
complex and confused problem of educa- 
tional personnel. It is not very helpful 
to say that personnel work and teaching 
are one and the same thing.* If they 
were, there would be no need for place- 
ment officers, deans of men, deans of 
women, and all the rest of us. Nor would 
we be meeting annually were not per- 
sonnel work something unique and dif- 





* Cowley, W. H. “The Nature of Student Per- 
sonnel Work,” The Educational Record, April, 
1936, pp. 198-226. 
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ferent from formal instruction. If per- 
sonnel officers have a distinct educational 
function to perform, it seems to follow 
that we shall not be able to coordinate 
with instruction until first we coordinate 


ourselves. 


COORDINATION AMONG NATIONAL 
SOCIETIES 

The coordination of national person- 
nel societies has been in the minds of a 
number of people for several years. We 
have made considerable progress. The 
American Council of Guidance and Per- 
sonnel Associations has done much to 
bring a semblance of order out of the 
former confusion. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, all personnel societies are not mem- 
bers. The deans of men are not members, 
nor the society of health officers, nor 
managers of college unions, nor a half 
dozen other groups. 

There is no logic in the diversity which 
continues despite the gallant efforts of the 
Council. I doubt that it would be desir- 
able for us to break down our present 
organizational lines and attempt to lump 
deans of men, of women, admissions offi- 
cers, union managers, health directors, 
placement officers, and the other varieties 
of personnel officers into one association. 
But existing associations might well work 
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together. In some fashion they should 
be coordinated. They might, for ex- 
ample, meet at the same time and at a 
place unhampered by the confusion of 
the larger and more ballyhooed meeting 
of the N. E. A. For years we have been 
merely an N. E. A. sideshow, but we're 
too important to be a sideshow any 
longer. Moreover, if I am correctly in- 
formed, the N. E. A. would be glad to 
be rid of us. Well, let’s start our own 
big tent. We have the necessary numbers 
of people to fill it and plenty of talent to 
attract them. 

I should like to conclude with a com- 
parison. As a biological machine each of 
us—if he is well—is coordinated within 
himself physically. His motor equipment 
Operates in consonance with his sensory 
and neural equipment. And on the 
higher levels his intellectual and emo- 
tional equipment coordinates with his 
physical processes. This is Nature’s most 
remarkable example of coordination. In 
personnel work we may well emulate our 
own experience as biological organisms. 
Since as a human institution personnel 
work has no instinctive or tropistic heri- 
tage, the degree of our success depends 
first, upon our recognition of the need of 
coordination, and second, upon the qual- 
ity of our strategy in moving toward it. 
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The Revelation and Nurture of Counselors* 


FRANKLIN J. KELLER 


Waar DO WE MEAN BY COUN- 
SELOR? Young persons are always receiv- 
ing guidance and counsel in one form or 
another from somebody or other. There 
are various conceptions of guidance. 
Some people think that guidance is syn- 
onymous with education, others that gui- 
dance is a method of making education 
effective, still others that guidance is 
something apart from education. Finally, 
there are those who think that guidance, 
in any planned, organized way, is non- 
sense. Assuming that guidance is very 
important, what about the guidance prac- 
titioner, the counselor? What kind of 
person is a counselor? How is he found 
or made? How does he develop into 
vocational proficiency? 

Counseling is certainly a personal ser- 
vice, a very personal service. The actions, 
the destiny, the very being of the person 
receiving the service, are changed—if that 
service is at all effective. We are familiar 
with all kinds of personal service. If 
counseling falls into that category, is the 
counselor a person with a specific skill like 
that of the tailor who makes a suit, fitted 
to our body, thereby providing warmth 
and beauty? Or is the counselor a person 
who has special knowledge, like that of 
the lawyer who knows the paths through 
the tangle of legal underbrush and prey- 
ing wild life, and protects us from attack 





* An address at the annual convention of the 
National Vocational Guidance Association, in- 
cluding an initial report on deliberations of the 
Committee on Professional Standards of the 
Association. 


by other lawyers? Is he a person with 
peculiar equipment for affecting our men- 
tal and emotional reactions, like a Psy- 
chiatrist or a pastor, who tries to relieve 
us of our mundane worries, resolve our 
internal conflicts, and thereby adjust us 
to a none too hospitable world? 

What then do we expect in the coun- 
selor — skill, knowledge, spirituality? 
What do we expect from the counselor 
—skill, knowledge, spirituality, power, 
comfort, what? What personal service do 
we expect him to render? And do we 
expect him to be one person or many 
persons? If we expect all of the forego- 
ing qualities, can we expect at the same 
time that they will be embodied in one 
person? Or should we depend, for each 
of them, upon a different person? What 
are the relationships of the counselor to 
each of the other personal service people 
in his field—to the principal, president, 
registrar, teacher? 

Except with reference to a few specific, 
more or less routine services, it is difficult, 
if not impossible, to isolate and to reduce 
to an easily measurable skill, all the ser- 
vices which an effective counselor will 
perform. The elements of a student per- 
sonnel program may be summarized as 
follows: (1) effective liaison with all 
agencies that contribute to the student 
body, (2) programming on the basis of 
aptitudes and interests, (3) continuous 
re-programming, (4) placement, (5) so- 
cial welfare, (6) health, (7) scientific 
testing, (8) continuous sponsorship, (9) 
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research, (10) coordination, teaching oc- 
cupational information, (11) follow-up. 
Needless to say, any attempt to carry out 
such a program will commandeer all the 
owers of any one individual, and more 
likely, those of a number of different 
individuals. With reference to any single 


- individual, counseling involves bringing 


all these services to bear upon him, to 
the end that he may understand himself, 
may gain an adequate conception of the 
world, especially in its occupational 
phases, and finally, that he may make a 
satisfactory adjustment to it. 


Wuat KInp OF PERSON CAN BE A 
SATISFACTORY COUNSELOR? 


Assuming, for the sake of easy discus- 
sion, that one person can perform all 
the duties of a counselor, what kind of 
person would he be? Obviously he should 
be a person with: 


1. Good Basic Intelligence. He should 
have a mind that can use knowledge whether 
this is obtained through experience, through 
formal teaching, or otherwise. 


2. Copious General Information. The 
counselor should be a person of culture, in 
the best sense of the word. He should have 
a vast knowledge of the world and its ways, 
especially in the field of occupations. While 
that knowledge need not be encyclopedic, it 
certainly cannot be meager. 


3. Intensive Special Information. The field 
of occupations is his special concern. Not 
only must he know what the possibilities 
are for future employment, but what are 
the roads of education and training that lead 
to them. He must also know about people, 
the motives, the inhibitions, the quirks, the 
springs that make them the individuals that 
they are. He must know about men and 
women and things. 


4. Special Skills. The counselor must be 
skillful in the employment of certain tech- 
niques—the technique of testing, the tech- 
nique of interviewing, the technique of 
finding jobs and placing people in them, and 
sO on. 


5. Special Personal Qualities. He must 
have both sympathy and objectivity. He must 
be an integrated personality. He certainly 
must not be one of those who, in the desire 
to compensate for their own soul-troublings, 
feel a mission to help everybody else. He 
must be wholesomely energetic and at the 
same time delicately sensitive to the weak- 
nesses of others. He must, in fact, be a very 
extraordinary person. 


FINDING THE COUNSELOR 


After thus defining the duties of the 
counselor and writing the specifications of 
his job, it would seem futile to talk of 
making a counselor, even of finding the 
material out of which he might be made. 
In fact, the chief concern of the admin- 
istrator is that of finding the kind of per- 
son who has the potentialities. Probably, 
like artists, counselors are born and not 
made. In any case, they must be nurtured 
favorably in their tender years. The ad- 
ministrator must either select them early 
and train them over a long period; or 
he must let them select and train them 
selves, then weed out the poor ones. The 
latter method leaves the field wide open 
and stimulates competition, but it is likely 
to be cruel and wasteful. Wherever the 
process starts, from all the available 
talent, self- or externally selected, the 
best combination of talents must be 
found. How can this be done? 

The usual method is to set up the same 
kind of standards that prevail in the aca- 
demic school for graduation. The trouble 
with this kind of standardization seems to 
be that there is no way of measuring the 
degree to which knowledge has been re- 
tained, or the extent to which knowledge 
has translated itself into performance 
skills. Most important of all, it does not 
carry with it a guarantee of functioning 
intelligence. 

The question naturally arises: What 
plan could possibly lead to the valid se- 
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lection or the adequate training of the 
kind of person we have described? An 
approach is indicated in the deliberations 
of the Committee on Professional Stand- 
ards of the National Vocational Gui- 
dance Association, of which the writer is 
Chairman. There is suggested a plan of 
research which might lead to the deter- 
mination of adequate and valid norms. 
The proposals grow out of certain definite 
convictions: 


1. The Committee is strongly of the 
opinion that the traditional methods of de- 
termining the professional worth of voca- 
tional counselors in terms of courses taken 
or points earned should be abandoned and 
that in its place there should be developed 
valid subjective and objective measures of 
personality and experience and training re- 
gardless of the manner in which these were 
acquired. 


2. The qualifications of counselors should 
not go below a certain level of culture, in- 
telligence, scholarship, or achievement. For 
instance, in scholarship the counselor should 
be above the average of all the college stu- 
dents in the country. 


3. The profession of counselor is as cru- 
cial as that of physician. The selection of 
counselors should be based upon the welfare 
of society rather than upon the necessity of 
providing remunerative occupations for those 
who desire to be counselors. 


4. The mental health of counselors should 
be determined by three recognized — 
members of the profession. Such judgment 
will have to be largely subjective, but it is 
most essential that there be a high standard 
and that that standard be met. 


5. Scholarship should be measured by 
tests in English and two other subjects. This 
could be done by having candidates take the 
tests of the Cooperative Test Service. 


6. The possession of the bachelor’s degree 
might be set as a minimum standard, but it 
should in no case be considered in itself a 
qualification. It might even be waived in 
cases where tests and other means of meas- 
uring scholarship, indicated that the candi- 
date was highly qualified. 


7. The counselor should have  speij 
knowledge of those subjects which are us, 
ally included in required courses such y 
history ; philosophy ; principles and problem 
of education ; sielonaant development ; pris 
ciples of education and vocational guidang 
studies in educational and occupational o 
aren pen counseling methods; psycho 
ogical tests and guidance; mental hygien 
sociology; economics; labor problems; a» 
plied psychology; vocational education ; an; 
social case work. 


8. It is recommended that the equipmer 
of the counselor in respect to these subject 
be determined through comprehensive tes: 
such as those devised by the Cooperatiy 
Test Service. Such a battery of tests migh 
contain a thousand items drawn from thes 
various fields. The information would | 
supplied by acknowledged authorities in the 
vocational guidance movement. The test 
themselves would be devised by persons whe 
had had experience in that kind of work 
In the light of these statements the Com. 
mittee recommends that immediate steps be 
taken to bring about the development o/ 
such tests and the setting of standards no 
only of scholarship and occupational infor 
mation but of previous achievement, intelli 
gence, and culture. 


All this is recommended in the light 
of the general principle that teacher 
should spend half their time in studying 
their pupils and the other half in meeting 
the needs which are thus revealed. | 


SOME TENTATIVE DETAILS OF THES! 
CRITERIA 

It is a constant source of amazement 
that so many teachers know so little. This 
is no new complaint. Perhaps when the 
primary duty of the teacher is to transmit 
a limited and well-defined body of know!- 
edge, there is no tragedy in the failure t 
take in a larger body. However, the coun- 
selor is responsible for the kind of 
worldly wisdom that results from a wide 
open, acquisitive mind, one that has kept 
all the channels of information clear 
The content of such a mind should not be 
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Imeasured by the number or length of ex- 

sures to knowledge, but rather by what 
it has retained. A realization of this fact 
Jed me some years ago to devise a little 
test of one hundred and fifty items such 
las seemed to be within the proper ken 
‘of a counselor. Since then I have hurled 
it at various individuals and groups. 
| While I have no statistical results, the 
lemotional response has been none too 


Icordial and the knowledge displayed 


pics meager. The items were drawn not 


only from the fields of labor, legislation, 


Sapplied psychology, general and voca- 
Htional education, and the techniques of 


en a 


interviewing and counseling, but also 
from recent history, English and foreign 
literature, and music. It asked about the 
industrial union long before the CIO got 


| into the papers, about technological un- 


employment before the depression was 
upon us, about labor rackets before 
Dewey began his investigations. It was 
an attempt to suggest that the counselor 
must know more about the living world 


| of work than does even the ordinarily in- 


telligent person. It asked about such 


| books as Men and Machines, Industry's 
| Coming of Age, This Ugly Civilization, 


Middletown, A Preface to Morals, Gangs, 
The Child in America, Adult Learning, 
Aptitude Testing, and Born That Way, 
all of which were current at that time. 
Since then others have been added. What 
is in these books is the essence of what 
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the counselor should know in so far as it 
can be embodied in books. 

There are other criteria, objective 
enough, and yet seldom used. For in 
stance, the counselor might be asked, Do 
you have any children of your own? How 
old are they? How much time do you 
spend in counseling them? What has 
been the result of your counseling? What 
is your 1.Q.? What magazines do you 
read regularly? How much time do you 
give to them? What books have you read 
voluntarily during the last three years? 
How would you like to submit to your- 
self such a cumulative record as is now 
kept of pupils in progressive schools? 
Under what circumstances do you lose 
control of your temper? Are you happily 
married? If you are not married, why not? 
During the past three years how many 
friends and acquaintances have come to 
you voluntarily for guidance? How much 
of your own time do you give to helping 
other people? Did you ever lead a boys’ or 
a girls’ club? And so on and so on 


FINALLY, How ARE COUNSELORS MADE? 


Counselors are not made at all. They 
develop out of wise, experienced men and 
women who have dedicated their per- 
sonalities and their skills to the education 
and orientation of young men and 
women. He who wishes to be a coun- 
selor must first /ive wisely. Then he may 
help others to live. 
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Occupational Studies in Federal, State, 
and Private Agencies 


MARY SCHAUFFLER 


le SURVEY Of research projects 


carried on by organizations other than 
public schools and higher institutions of 
learning is based largely upon letters and 
questionnaires sent to 248 organizations, 


Four of the latter were working on pro} 
ects that do not belong in this field. From 
other sources of information, six mor 
agencies were added, making a total of 
64 included in this survey: thirty-seven 


public and private. The 
list was compiled from 
directories of organiza- 
tions, suggestions on 
questionnaires, bibliog- 
raphies, and a list fur- 
nished by the National 
Occupational Confer- 
ence. While it is realized 
that this limited survey 
has not reached all 
agencies investigating 
the field of occupations 
the returns indicate the 


© A member of the NVGA Oc- 
cupational Research Section eval- 
uates the researches in the occu- 
pational field completed since 
1932 or still in progress by extra- 
educational agencies replying to 
a questionnaire issued by the 
Section. From the response to 
these questionnaires Miss Schauf- 
fler concludes that there is a 
widespread realization of the 
need for occupational research 
but that standards should be 
strengthened considerably. 


public and twenty-seven 
private agencies. 
Among the nine Fed. 
eral departments which 
reported work on occu 
pational studies four 
are carrying On more or 
less extensive research 
projects: the Women’s 
Bureau, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, the Of. 
fice of Education, and 
the Vocational Division 
of the Office of Educa- 





types of organizations 
that are interested and 
the types of research that are being car- 
ried on or have been done since 1932. 
The returns in letters, questionnaires, and 
copies of research furnished have been 
analyzed, as far as the data allowed, ac- 
cording to nature of content, groups for 
whom intended, purpose for which under- 
taken, and method used. The details of 
this analysis are presented in a mimeo- 
gtaphed pamphlet which is available upon 
request. (See footnote on page 736.) 
Only a summary and some interpretation 
will be attempted in this presentation. 
Of the 248 agencies written to, 168 
replied. A total of 101 indicated that 
they were not engaged in occupational 
research, and 62 stated that they were. 


tion. Another depart. 
ment is acting as a clear. 
ing house for research in the states—the 


Division of Placement and Guidance of | 


the National Youth Administration. The 
Division of Social Research of the Works 
Progress Administration and the Division 
of Standards and Research of the United 
States Employment Service are perform- 
ing both clearing house and research ac 


tivities. Two other Federal departments , 


whose occupational research might be 
considered are the Farm Security Admin- 
istration and the United States Public 
Health Service. The United States Census 
Bureau seems too well known to need 
mention. Most of the studies included 
in this survey made use of data from the 
Census Bureau. 
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TYPES OF FEDERAL RESEARCH 

The Women’s Bureau is especially in- 
terested in the economic status of women. 
Many of its publications are devoted al- 
most wholly to studies of wages and hours 
in specific industries, such as laundries 
and textiles, or to a number of industries 
in a given state. Some of its studies in- 
clude a wider range of occupational in- 
formation, and it also has undertaken two 
projects which show trends in occupations 
for women. The Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, likewise, has made a large number 
of studies of wages and hours in specific 
industries. The Vocational Division of 
the Office of Education undertakes, in the 
main, one type of study consisting of 
trade analyses to be used as bases for 
training courses. The work of the WPA 
Division of Social Research is concerned 
with analysis of records of the unem- 
ployed and those on relief. Its studies 
mark only a beginning in showing what 
social groups do not find jobs, because 
their analyses have been limited to such 
objective criteria as age, sex, color, and 
usual occupation. Further, many studies, 
such as those in Connecticut, have been 
undertaken by local and state agencies 
through WPA financial assistance. 

The Division of Standards and Re- 
search of the U. S. Employment Service 
seems to present a wider and more in- 
tensive program of occupational research 
than any other Federal department. Its 
major program includes detailed job anal- 
yses in twenty-three industries, some of 
which have already been published, an 
occupational dictionary to contain around 
25,000 definitions (soon to be pub- 
lished), and studies of traits and charac- 
teristics of workers in three levels of oc- 
cupations—the skilled, semi-skilled, and 
unskilled. In addition there is in progress 
a cross-section study of occupations, /.e., 
a grouping of occupations according to 


similar skills and abilities required. Two 
published projects consist of analyses of 
records of millions of workers registered 
in the public employment offices of the 
country as of certain dates. Gathering of 
data for the job analyses and worker 
analyses is directed from field offices, but 
general supervision and the compiling of 
the generalized descriptions is done from 
the national office. This office is likewise 
supervising the preparation of local job 
descriptions by twelve state employment 
services. To date thirty-nine studies of 
jobs in local industries have been sub- 
mitted for review. 

While the Division of Placement and 
Guidance of the NYA is devoting in- 
creasing attention to the encouragement 
and coordination of occupational infor- 
mation studies, the research is directed 
and carried on by state officials. Georgia, 
Illinois, Kentucky, Ohio, and Wisconsin 
have issued or have in process a number 
of studies. These are of two kinds: one, 
a fairly comprehensive standard study 
of occupations in an industry or in a 
group of occupations, for use by NYA 
supervisors and administrators, and by 
counselors and placement officials; and 
the other, a series of brief pamphlets de- 
scribing a single occupation, for use of 
young people, particularly of out-of-work 
youth 16-25 years of age. Directories list- 
ing local training facilities and places to 
apply for work, and a few studies on ad- 
justment are being made. 


STATE AGENCIES 


Some State Departments of Education 
are making contributions to occupational 
research, chiefly through their divisions 
of Vocational Education. In general the 
research of fourteen state departments 
carrying on investigations is of three 
types: surveys of employment opportuni- 
ties in a given community; studies of 
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trends; and studies of adjustment. Practi- 
cally all of these research projects have as 
their purpose either the evaluation of 
present school curricula with a view to 
revision, or the establishment of a voca- 
tional training program. The Division of 
Industrial Education of Pennsylvania is 
doing an unusual piece of work in pre- 
paring certain standards for future occu- 
pational surveys, based on 22 surveys 
made in 1936. 

Only four departments seem to be en- 
gaged on projects independent of the 
U. S. Employment Service. Idaho is in- 
terested in job analyses and adjustment 
of seasonal agricultural workers; Ne- 
braska, in the survey for training program 
purposes; Ohio, in analysis of employ- 
ment office registrants; and Connecticut, 
in all these forms and others. 


PRIVATE AGENCIES 


The private agencies may be classified 
as associations organized for young peo- 
ple, as the YMCA, or for special groups, 
as the National Tuberculosis Association; 
professional associations, as the American 
Association of Social Workers; institutes 
of research, as the Institute of Occupa- 
tional Research; and private industry, as 
Kroger Grocery and Baking Company. 
These agencies present a wide variety in 
the investigations they are making or have 
made. Except among the institutes of re- 
search and the associations for young peo- 
ple, the projects are intended primarily 
for use in formulating policies, for setting 
standards of performance, for evaluating 
and revising training programs, or for 
selecting personnel for that particular 
group. Two institutes of Research—Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, and the Institute of 
Women’s Professional Relations — are 
making standard occupational studies, 
chiefly at the college level. The Institute 
of Occupational Research is, so to speak, 


giving occupations a social setting. Some 
of its work may be of more interest to 
sociologists than to counselors, but its 
trends study now in process impresses 
one as a work which all counselors will 
want to read and research workers to 
study as to method. 


Four APPROACHES OUTLINED 


A view of these projects as a whole, 
makes possible some general observa- 
tions. Much of this research definitely 
bears the imprint of the times in 
which we are now living. This body of 
studies might be called occupational rx 
search’s contribution to the problem of 
unemployment. It may be said that occu 
pational research has attacked the prob- 
lem from at least four sides. In the first 
place, a large number of studies have 
been motivated by the desire to help that 
great group of unemployed youth 16 to 
25 years of age. For their use and for 
the use of adults working for and with 
them have been assembled data about 
occupations of the /eve/ they may enter, 
and this information has been made avail- 
able in a form which they can read and 
understand. The number of studies of 
occupations for young people whose eco- 
nomic and educational backgrounds makc 
professional or long and costly technica! 
training impossible, is particularly worth 
noting. In addition there are the directories 
giving information about training insti- 
tutions in a certain community and telling 
where to apply for a job. 

A second approach to the problem of 
unemployment through occupational re- 
search is being made by those investiga- 
tions aimed at providing better training 
facilities. Vocational training agencies 
are surveying communities to find out 
what occupations are available to young 
people on leaving school, what training is 
required, and how the curricula of schools 
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can be revised and enlarged to give this 
training. Similarly, non-vocational ad- 
ministrators in public schools are under- 
taking follow-up studies of graduates in 
order to find out what occupation, if any, 
they enter and what relation high school 
courses bear to placement and to adjust- 
ment on the job. Surveys made in cities 
in Texas, Connecticut, Nebraska, and other 
states, and follow-up studies in Delaware 
and New York indicate the part research 
is playing in bringing the schools into a 
closer relationship with community needs. 

The survey, as a form of research to 
gather occupational information, is no 
new form. It has been used more or less 
frequently since Booth made his famous 
study in London of Labour and Life of 
the People in 1889. But it is a particu- 
larly desirable type of study to make when 
modification of local institutions is 
needed. A real survey requires wide com- 
munity participation and through such 
participation comes an awareness of the 
need for change and a willingness to 
make it. Thus, if all the studies desig- 
nated as surveys are really of this type, 
many communities are going to become 
much more responsive to the needs of 
youth through this form of research. 

A third approach to the problem of 
unemployment through occupational re- 
search is a negative one. Analyses of rec- 
ords of registrants in our public employ- 
ment offices and on the relief rolls throw 
some light on the problem of the occupa- 
tional, sex, and age groups from which 
come large numbers of our unemployed. 
The studies by the WPA and the U. S. 
Employment Service impress me as 
worthy of careful examination by every 
counselor and teacher. These seemingly 
unending columns of figures seem to say 
to those entrusted with the guidance of 
youth—keep young people in school un- 
til they have something to sell on the 


labor market. See to it that they have 
some vocational objective so that they do 
not join the army of “‘flounderers’’ and 
“job mendicants’” and eventually the 
permanently unemployable. 

The fourth way in which occupational 
research is aiding in this struggle against 
unemployment is through its studies of 
minority groups presenting special prob- 
lems, such as the Negro and the physi- 
cally handicapped. The studies about the 
Negro are largely concerned with the 
kind of occupations open to him in vari- 
ous places and are intended for his own 
use: those dealing with persons handi- 
capped through disease or accident treat 
of occupations into which such persons 
may go, training and retraining necessary, 
and the question of adjustment on the 
job. The latter are made largely for the 
benefit of administrators of rehabilitation 
services, both public and private. The 
number of these studies, though small, is 
significant of a public awareness of the 
problem. 

The number of statistical analyses of 
trends emphasize the fact that occupa- 
tional patterns are constantly changing 
and that the advisor of young people 
should be most alert to such changes 
Very few of these studies are attempting 
to predict future trends; for the most part, 
the research on the problem of future oc- 
cupational demand seems regrettably 
meager, although a few studies aim in 
that direction, such as the trends study of 
the Institute of Occupational Research. 

The tendency to make occupational re- 
search nation-wide in scope and, at the 
same time, locally usable results largely 
from the interest taken by federal bu- 
reaus, especially the Division of Stand- 
ards and Research of the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service, and the NYA’s Division of 
Placement and Guidance. Even most of 
the studies being carried on in local cen- 
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ters by state and city employment services 
are made to fit in with the national pro- 
gram. The NYA’s Division of Guidance 
and Placement is coordinating activities 
and making information available from 
one area to another to prevent duplica- 
tion of effort. Thus it gives national unity 
to the total program of the NYA re- 
search, and, at the same time, encourages 
local experimentation. In addition to the 
more or less standard occupational study 
and directory, some of the states are 
making other types of studies, such as 
the surveys in Nebraska and Nevada and 
the studies in adjustment and evaluation 
of work program in Ohio. Such a pro- 
gram offers more diversity and flexibility 
in meeting state needs than the U. S. Em- 
ployment Service program, but its objec- 
tives likewise seem to be more diversified. 

The regular work of the public em- 
ployment offices and the administration 
of unemployment compensation laws 
which became effective in twenty-two 
states at the beginning of the year give 
a singleness of purpose to the U. S. Em- 
ployment Service program, reflected in 
the emphasis upon the job analysis type 
of study. While no private organization 
is doing and possibly never would be in 
a position to do what the federal bureaus 
are doing in giving both national and lo- 
cal character to research, the program of 
the National Occupational Conference 
offers such possibilities. 

Among both public and private organi- 
zations there is a strong tendency toward 
cooperation in research projects. Some- 
times the number and relationships in 
connection with one piece of research be- 
come bewildering. This is true of those 
research projects under private as well as 
public auspices. One organization gives 
money, a second initiates the research, a 





third directs it, and a fourth gathers the 
data. Such a set-up has both its strong 
points and its weak ones. It makes pos 
sible projects that otherwise might not be 
undertaken at all; but it probably pre- 
vents duplication of research; it may make 
possible more extensive and thorough 
pieces of work, and create a wider inter- 
est in what is being done. On the other 
hand, it may scatter responsibility and de- 
lay production. Incidentally, it makes the 
task of compiling lists of research proj 
ects very much more difficult. To deter 
mine who actually did or is doing the 
work is like solving a puzzle. 

The considerable activity in the field of 
occupational research by organizations 
outside the public schools and higher in 
stitutions of learning demonstrates the 
widespread realization of its need and 
usefulness. There is a widespread differ 
ence in the quality of the studies. Evi- 
dently some people are undertaking to do 
occupational research without sufficient 
knowledge of their task. The Occupa- 
tional Research Section of NVGA has 
always stood for scientific method. Now 
seems to be the auspicious moment for 
this Section to put new emphasis upon 
adherence to standards in occupational 
research, to develop further the applica- 
tion of these standards to specific types 
of research, and to make such information 
more readily available to those wanting 
and needing it. 





Note: Copies of the 25-page bibliography en 
titled, “List of Organizations Doing Occupational 
Research or Having Done So Since 1932,” may be 
obtained at the charge of 15 cents, to cover paper 
and postage, from Mary Schauffler, Flora Stone 
Mather College, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Also a companion bibliography 
issued by the NVGA Occupational Research Sec- 
tion entitled, “Occupational Guidance Research 
Carried on by Schools and Colleges, Between 
1932-1938," may be secured for 15 cents from 
Barbara H. Wright, Supervisor of Counselors, 
Board of Education, Minneapolis, Mi 
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NYA Youth Placement 


MARY H. S. HAYES 


Yours often complain that they 
cannot find work—that they are discrim- 
inated against—so vociferously that one 
might conclude that no youth are being 
employed. The records of the National 
Youth Administration, however, reveal a 
more optimistic picture. In cooperation 
with public employment services in 
seventy-six cities of thirty states,’ the Na- 
tional Youth Administration has been de- 
veloping junior employment divisions. 

Monthly reports are sent to the Divi- 
sion of Guidance and Placement in Wash- 
ington. These show that of 193,715 new 
applicants registered at these offices, 
89,203, or forty-six per cent have been 
placed in private employment.* (The 
number who secured positions on their 
own initiative, not reported at the offices, 
might increase this per cent.) 

The reports also contain supplementary 
data regarding the registrants — age, 
amount of schooling, relief status, and 
whether or not the individual has ever 
held a job (full-time employment for 
thirty days or more). 

The data summarized in Table I indi- 
cate that the number of youth placed in 
jobs does not differ markedly with respect 
to age, education, or relief status from the 
entire group of registrants. But the former 

* The states concerned are: Alabama, Arkansas, 
California, Colorado, Connecticut, District of Co- 
lumbia, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, 
lowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, Nevada, 
New Hampshire, New Mexico, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Texas, Ver- 
mont, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. 


? These figures cover only the eighteen months 
from July 1, 1936 to January 1, 1938. 


TABLE | 


Per cent of Percent oj 

Age Groups Applicants Placements 
WE oh acd 6 Saka ; 26 25 
See ae 62 60 
ie ; 12 15 
L100 100 

Education 

8th grade.... 19 20 
Some high school 35 38 
High school grad 45 41 
College graduate l | 


100 100 

Relie} Status 
On relief ... 7 7 
Not on relief 93 93 


100 100 

WY < rk Expe rience 
Worked before 65 72 
Never worked 35 28 


100 100 


do differ markedly in one respect. Of 
those placed, the number who had had 
some previous work experience was 
seventy-two per cent, while of the entire 
group only 65 per cent had had experi- 
ence. This indicates that one of the im- 
portant assets a youth can furnish in his 
search for a new job is the fact that he 


chas previously held a job. 


The fact that twenty-eight per cent of 
the registrants were placed in spite of 
lack of working experience should hearten 
even inexperienced youth. 

As is well known, the National Youth 
Administration maintains other functions 
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in connection with youth guidance. These 
may be briefly summarized as follows: 


1. Study of the Individual—tin 32 states 
a personnel card has been developed for out- 
of school youth applying for NYA work. 
This includes the social, educational, and 
work history, and the record of his outside 
interests and ambitions. 


2. Try-out Courses—The NYA work 
projects have had as one of their objectives 
to provide a work experience for young 
people which would enable them to get a 
try-out in some type of work in order to 
determine if it is in accordance with their 
interest and abilities. These projects are of 
necessity limited, but an effort is made to 
have them cover as many lines of work as 
possible. 


3. Occupational Information—The prep- 
aration of occupational information has been 
especially developed in the State of Illinois, 
but five other states have also prepared 
bulletins and three others are now engaged 
in doing so. In all, 81 bulletins are com- 
= or in process. In general these 

ulletins have been prepared by industries 
rather than by specific occupations. In them, 
an effort is made to give a general picture 
of the industry, to describe the jobs espe- 
cially characteristic of that industry, to give 
an indication of the geographical distribution 
of the industry and such information as is 
possible to obtain regarding its trends of 
expansion or regression. 


4. Individual Counseling—In ten com- 
munities where technical assistance could be 
obtained from cooperating agencies, Consul- 
tation Services for out-of-school youth have 
been established. Five of these Centers were 
set up, from the beginning, in cooperation 
with State Employment Services, and in two 
others such cooperative arrangements have 
now been established. The largest number 
of young people are referred to these offices 


from State Employment Services but refe; 
ences come also from schools, social agencie 
and interested private citizens. 


5. Group Guidance—Under this headin, 
the Youth Administration has attempted ¢; 
provide occupational information and an op 
portunity for discussion in various ways. |; 
Illinois occupational classes have been estah 
lished for out-of-school youth during th 
late afternoons and evenings. Over 5,0 
such classes have been held during the |as 
two years with an attendance of more thar 
107,000 youths. Over 300 industrial motion 
pictures were shown in connection with they 
Classes. 


In other states the giving of this in. 
formation has taken the form of career 
conferences or of guidance institutes. Ip 
fifteen states weekly radio programs on 
occupations have been arranged. Thesx 
generally take the form of talks given by 
workers in the various fields which ar 
afterwards mimeographed for distribu- 
tion. In still other states forums haye 
been developed for discussion of the gen- 
eral problems facing young people. 

In seventeen states directories have 
been compiled on opportunities for train- 
ing which the states provide. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the 
entire NYA is set up on the principle of 
guidance in that it is decentralized, and 
each state director plans his program in 
accordance with the needs of the youth 
of his community and the facilities which 
the local situation provide. This agenc 
does not seek to develop one government 
program for youth, but many programs 
adapted to the varying needs of varying 


young people. 
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Can Public Education Adjust to 
Occupational Demands? 


A CONVENTION PANEL DISCUSSION 


Pusuic SCHOOLS not only can but 
must adjust themselves to meet the occu- 
ational demands of their communities. 
Twelve of the nation’s best known school 
superintendents so decided after an hour 


If schools do not meet occupational 
needs of the community and satisfy the 
growing demand for training and gut- 
dance for occupational life, other institu 
tions will have to be developed, Edwin A 


of deliberation on the 
general problem of oc- 
cupational adjustment 
before an audience of 
nearly 900 in the final 
program feature of the 
annual convention of 
the American Council 
of Guidance and Per- 
sonnel Associations in 
Atlantic City on Febru- 
ary 25. 

The twelve superin- 
tendents, each a mem- 
ber of the Occupational 
Education Tour for 


* It is the duty of the public 
schools to take the lead in or- 
ganizing a community for co- 
operative occupational adjust- 
ment within that community, 
members of the NOC Superin- 
tendents’ Tour decided in a 
panel that was one of the bigh- 
lights of the recent annual con- 
vention of the American Council 
of Guidance and Personnel As- 
sociations. Discussion revealed 
some of the problems encoun- 
tered and at the same time 
presented methods for solution. 


Lee, panel discussion 
leader, declared.““Teach- 
ing about occupations 
is just as important in 
the schools of today as 
the teaching of spelling 
or arithmetic,” he said 
“Every school boy and 
girl wants a job when 
formal schooling 1s 
completed. America's 
youth and their parents 
are becoming increas- 
ingly insistent that 
schooling shall prepare 
for actual participation 


School Superintendents 

sponsored by the National Occupational 
Conference last May, participated in a 
panel discussion of the question, ‘Can 
Public Schools Adjust to Occupational 
Demands?” The only absent member of 
the Tour group was E. W. Jacobsen, Su- 
perintendent of Schools in Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. The number of superintendents in 
attendance occasioned Franklin J. Keller, 
President of the National Vocational Asso- 
ciation, presiding at the Council session, 
to remark that “Shere we have the greatest 
array by far of superintendents we have 
ever had at one of our conventions.” 


in work.” It was on 
this theme that members of the panel 
approached the question, discussed it, and 
concluded from recital of their own ex- 
periences that schools everywhere should 
take the lead in occupational adjustment 
within the community. 

The school approach to meeting occu- 
pationai demands was presented as in- 
volving three steps operating as a single 
unit: 

First, every school system should have 

a program of occupational guidance so 

that each youth may make a reasonably 


intelligent choice of at least the first voca 
tion he wants to enter; 











Second, schools should provide occupa- 
tional training through as wide a variety 
of opportunities as the community affords; 

Third, every school system needs ma- 
chinery for ee ee where 
youth is inducted into a job, helped to get 
started, and his progress followed until 
he is safely launched on a satisfactory 
work career. 

During the course of the discussion a 
fourth point—testing vocational aptitude 
and achievement of individuals—was rec- 
ommended as a desirable addition to the 
program. Emphasis was placed upon the 
fact that such a program can and should 
become the most important part of the 
school service, especially in the years im- 
mediately ahead. Procedures and objec- 
tives were summarized at the close of the 
panel by Charles B. Glenn, Birmingham 
Superintendent of Schools and retiring 
president of the American Association of 
School Administrators. 


To PuBLIsH FINDINGS 


At the close of the meeting Dr. Lee 
announced that the group was to meet 
again this spring to pool experiences and 
to formulate those experiences into a 
“Handbook of Occupational Adjustment” 
which would be published during the 
summer by the National Occupational 
Conference and sent free to any school 
superintendent, high school principal, or 
Board of Education member who asked 
for it. 

In conducting the panel discussion Dr. 
Lee drew upon the knowledge of various 
programs gained while on a visit to the 
home city of each participating superin- 
tendent, the visits being made immedi- 
ately preceding the convention. In this 
manner a different point of a complete 
occupational adjustment program was 
brought out by each speaker quoting 


largely from his experiences, especially 
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those experiences gained in actual practice 
since the tour to eight cities was com. 
pleted last spring. 

The first question was asked of Alex. 
ander J. Stoddard, Superintendent of 
Denver Schools: “In your judgment, js 
there any doubt as to the answer to the 
question, ‘Can Public Education Adjust 
to Occupational Demand?’” Dr. Stod- 
dard said he entertained no doubt, be. 
cause many school systems are showing 
that they can carry on educational pro- 
grams providing for occupational adjust- 
ment, and that no other agency is so well 
equipped to do the job as public schools 
He said also: 


The one institution in our democrat: 
society as broad in its scope as the occupa 
tions of the people is the public schoo! 
It has at its potential command all the 
sources of information needed for coun 
seling, unlimited resources for training 
and ready-made contacts for placement 
The biggest problem that the schools mus: 
overcome is to shift their philosophy fro: 
the traditional one dealing with academ 
subject-matter to one which includes the 
practical functional program necessary 1: 
occupational education. 


“Do you think public schools are now 
adjusting to occupational demands? 
Homer W. Anderson, Omaha Superin- 
tendent of Schools was asked. He replied 


Some schools are attempting a complete 
program with good results, such as those 
in Providence. Some individual schools 
like the Arsenal Technical School in Indian- 
apolis have better opportunity to do a 
good job than can be done in an entire 
school system. Public schools can never 
make 100 per cent adjustment to occupa- 
tional demands which come from two 
sources: from youth to be educated, and 
from the occupations in the community. 
A youth needs information about occupa- 
tional opportunities and a chance to an- 
alyze himself in terms of opportunities 
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resented. The schools can analyze the 
work opportunities and offer an educa- 
tional program based on those needs. 


A PROGRAM SUGGESTED 
In an answer to the question, “How 
may a superintendent be certain that his 
school system is doing an effective job 
of occupational adjustment?” Ben G. 
Graham, Pittsburgh Superintendent, said 
in part: 

If there were plenty of business oppor- 
tunities we would not need to spend much 
time on the problem. But today there 
are many who must remain in high school 
until they find jobs. Public education can 
be adjusted to meet occupational demands 
by reorganizing our program of secondary 
education so that: (1) The Junior Em- 
ployment Service be expanded in order 
to secure a continuous flow of occupational 
data for the schools; (2) A continuous 
survey technique be set up to determine 
the needs of business and industry; (3) 
The need of trade training be stressed and 
brought to the attention of high school 
pupils through a vocational guidance pro- 
gram; (4) Vocational high school oppor- 
tunities be made conveniently available to 
the pupils of every high school. 


Willis A. Sutton, Atlanta superintend- 
ent, gave a negative answer to the ques- 
tion, “Can the schools do it alone?”’ The 
gist of his elaboration on this point fol- 
lows: 


‘Public education can adjust itself to 
occupational demands only if public 
education knows how to adjust itself to 
business, commerce, transportation, com- 
munication, industry, and professional or- 
ganizations. The public schools can meet 
occupational demands if we will use the 
facilities that are within our reach. For 
all high school students above sixteen 
years of age, opportunities should be given 
to alternate school with work in jobs 
which they like and for which they are 
Ccapacitated. But the schools should main- 
tain leadership. 


A DIFFERENT APPROACH 


Dr. Lee then told of his visit to Salt 
Lake City and how John L. Nuttall, Su 
perintendent, had told him that within 
a few years every graduate of the city 
high schools would go into a job or on to 
a higher institution of learning, and that 
the city contained no vocational high 
school nor contemplated building one 
Answering the query as to how he 
planned to reach such a goal, Dr. Nuttall 
explained that the city schools have 
launched a cooperative program with em- 
ployers for young people who do not go 
on to college. He said further 


The cost of a program of occupational! 
adjustment does not necessarily mean 
costly technical training for every child 
We should relate education to all of the 
simpler occupations, making a student 
feel the honor of work. Employers have 
cooperated to the extent that practically 
all young people associated in the trades 
are continuing school activities. The em 
ployers are mapping the courses of study 
with us; they are determining the degree 
of specialization and the number and type 
that can be employed. 


“How can a community make a be- 
ginning?”’ was asked of Frank W. Ballou, 
Superintendent of Schools in Washing- 
ton, D. C. He described what is being 
done in Washington in view of the lack 
of large industrial plants, as told in Oc- 
CUPATIONS for April, 1938. The first 
step is an occupational survey of the com- 
munity, plus the aid of business and 
Organization of community interests in 
offering an educational program that best 
will fit community employment needs. 

Indicating that occupational adjustment 
is not entirely a problem of youth, the 
adult side of the picture was explained 
by E. E. Oberholtzer, Superintendent of 
Schools in Houston, Texas. He said in 
part: 
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We sent out a questionnaire to young 

ple asking if they would like to go 
Pack to school and what kind of school 
they would like to attend. As many as 
ninety per cent wanted to go back but 
none wanted to go to the type of school 
he left when he quit or was graduated. 
Many asked for a specific kind of training. 
They would rather go to college than to 
night school, so we have set up, on a 
tuition basis, something like a junior col- 
lege for men and women 21 years of age 
and over. Advisory groups submit em- 
ployment needs. We try to make the 
school fit the people. 


STUDY THE INDIVIDUAL 


The need for individual treatment was 
explained as an important feature of the 
adjustment of public schools to meet oc- 
cupational demands, when Carroll R. 
Reed, Minneapolis Superintendent, said 
in part: 

Guidance is needed from the very be- 
ginning in the elementary schools. Teach- 
ers must be guidance-minded. When a 
child gets to high school we must have 
information concerning him that is com- 
plete, accurate, and in workable form. 
Such individual attention is required in 
any school system that solves this occupa- 
tional adjustment problem. 


Worth McClure, Seattle’s Superintend- 
ent of Schools, then told how the place- 
ment part of the occupational adjustment 
program is handled in that city with the 
State Department of Social Security under 
provisions of the Wagner-Peyser Act, 
described fully in Occupations for 
March, 1938. The placement staff has 
been tripled and serves all young people 
under the age of 22. Follow-up work is 
planned. 

Testing, the fourth point in occupa- 
tional adjustment as practiced in the pub- 
lic schools of Baltimore, was explained 
by David E. Weglein, Superintendent of 
Schools in that city. A description of the 


outstanding Baltimore program has been 
promised for the next issue of this maga- 
zine, that for June. A feature is the junior 
placement plan in the demonstration be- 
ing sponsored in various cities by the 
American Youth Commission. 

The question of training personnel for 
successful vocational guidance, training, 
and placement was discussed briefly by 
Paul Loser, Trenton’s Superintendent of 
Schools. He said that counselors must 
have shown by experience that they are 
capable of understanding children and 
possess the type of personality that ap- 
peals to children. 


SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 


In closing, Superintendent Glenn of- 
fered the following summary of findings 
by the group: 


1. This three-point program—perhaps 
the four-point program— is necessarily 
occupational guidance, testing, train- 
ing and placement. 


2. In our opinion public education is not 
yet well adjusted either to the occupa- 
tional demands of the community or 
to the occupational needs of the pupil 


3. The basis of planning is through an 
effective and continuous survey of the 
local and national demands for new 
workers in labor fields in any com 
munity. 


4. The school should take the lead in 
developing a cooperative community 
program in occupational adjustment. 


5. Adequate training of counselors and 
good public relations are essential to 
the success of the program. 

6. Study of the interests and abilities of 
individual pupils is essential. 


7. Provision must be made for adult re- 
adjustment and re-training and re- 
placement. 


8. Federal financial aid is available for 
training and for placement. 
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Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations 


DONALD M. CRESSWELL 


‘Te relatively new and rapidly 
spreading movement for coordination in 
guidance and personnel work proved to 
be a timely theme for two of the three 
joint sessions for all affiliated organiza- 
tions at the 1938 convention of the Amer- 
ican Council of Guidance and Personnel 
Associations in Atlantic City, February 23 
and 25. The varied viewpoints presented 
by capable speakers followed by informal 
discussion thoroughly demonstrated the 
many benefits to be derived from coordi- 
nation of effort in educational institutions 
and in the community. The meetings 
were held Wednesday afternoon and Fri- 
day morning. 

A second major contribution through 
ACGPA sessions gave emphasis to an- 
other and still faster growing movement 
—occupational adjustment through co- 
ordination of vocational guidance, train- 
ing, and placement—with the public 
schools as the spark-plug for advancement 
within the community. The occasion was 
a panel discussion of the question: “Can 
Public Education Adjust to Occupational 
Demands?” Under the leadership of 
Edwin A. Lee, Director, National Occu- 
pational Conference, the panel members 
were twelve of the thirteen city school 
superintendents who participated in the 
NOC Occupational Education Tour last 
spring. The record of their agreement 
that schools have a most important part to 


play in properly meeting the occupational 
needs of a community is presented on 
page 739. 


KEYNOTE ADDRESS 

The ACGPA convention keynote ad 
dréss by Morris L. Cooke, industrial and 
management engineer of Philadelphia, 
attracted more than six hundred persons 
to the Wednesday luncheon at the Chal- 
fonte. His message provided excellent 
background material for the two succeed- 
ing Council sessions on coordination of 
guidance and personnel work. Following 
are the highlights of Dr. Cooke's address 
on ‘Principles of Organization Applic- 
able to Personnel Activities in Educa- 
tion:”” 


The objective of all collective enterprise is 
the product, be it steel billets, books, air- 
planes, or the influences exerted by an educa- 
tional institution on its students. Before we 
can plan intelligently for any part of the 
work of such an institution we must have 
some reasonably adequate and generally ac- 
cepted understanding as to the direction 
these influences are to take. 

Coordination means not only the inter- 
weaving of functions, but also the inter- 
weaving of authorities. Coordination does 
not come haphazardly; it comes through or- 
ganization. Progress will be made princi- 
pally as it has been in the field of business 
procedures through having single institutions 
regularize their practices and demonstrate 
their effectiveness. 

There is plenty of evidence that normal 
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college teaching must be supplemented. And 
if you personnel people do not promptly 
mature yourselves and your techniques and 
organize for your important task, democracy 
will evolve some other technique for the 
development of its leaders and the broaden- 
ing of its common life. There is no more 
important work which the personnel group 
can perform than breaking down the bulk- 
heads which separate the campus from the 
life of the town and the nation. 

Collegiate influences appear to register a 
growing disrespect for government and poli- 
tics—the very structure of our social system. 
Students are discouraged from going into 
the public service at a time when schooled 
men are needed as never before. Our en- 
gineering schools particularly not only dis- 
courage public careers but openly counte- 
mance a degree of social subservience in 
private careers out of harmony with ‘The 
American Way.” 

In the personnel field, industry and trade 
are becoming more and more selective as 
to the heritage, competence, training, and 
attitudes of its prospective employees. If 
you are to turn out men and women capable 
of living broad and useful lives you must 
reach back into the pre-college experience 
of youth and supplement the work of sec- 
ondary education. 

For graduates going into industry I have 
always stressed the desirability of choosing 
one’s employer rather than being chosen by 
him. 

The growth of new courses and the sub- 
division of old courses has provided the 
student with unparalleled opportunities for 
dipping and sampling in many fields of 
knowledge. It is desirable for a student to 
become acquainted with many fields to im- 
prove his perspective, balance, and insight. 

The three most effective barriers to ac- 
complishment in college personnel work 
might be listed as: first, the relative in- 
difference of a large percentage of academic 
teachers to do anything lying outside the 
zone of their own particular competence; 
second, the disposition on the part of per- 
sonnel workers to emphasize the machinery 
of personnel work instead of the human 
contact side of it; and, third, the lack of 
organization in your field. You must struggle 
for coherence, for recognition both from 
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within and without the college world bring 

ing with it the aids to further progress. 
The great progress which has been mac 

in recent years, especially in humanizing pe: 


sonnel work, gives us reason for optimism 


PERSONNEL WoORK IN COLLEGES 


The first afternoon session was devoted | 


to discussion of ‘‘the coordination of gui- 
dance and personnel work in educational 
institutions’ with William H. Cowley, 
College of Education, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, as leader. Dr. Cowley opened the 
session with a paper on “the strategy of 
coordination”’ (see page 724). The Pro- 
gram Committee had arranged that dis- 
cussion then be presented by representa- 
tives of various types of educational 
institutions. The following cooperated in 
this presentation: Herbert E. Hawkes, 
Dean, Columbia College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, representing the universities; 
Harriet M. Allyn, Academic Dean, Mt 
Holyoke College, representing the smal! 
college; Jesse B. Davis, Dean, School of 
Education, Boston University, represent- 
ing the large high school system; and a 
group representing rural programs of 
guidance, led by O. Latham Hatcher 
President of the Alliance for Guidance o! 
Rural Youth. Speakers generally directed 
their comment to Dr. Cooke's keynot« 
address. Dean Hawkes speaking for th: 
universities said in part: 

The organization of the personnel work 
in the college of a university should be more 
extensive and searching than is called for 
in any other type of college. About two 
thirds of the boys entering Columbia College 
express some definite professional ambition 
on entering college. Just about one-half of 
these ambitions turn out to be unjustified. 
The college then has a problem of unusual 
difficulty in discovering the real aptitudes 
and interests of its students. The college in 
the university need not be a vocational 
school. Quite the contrary. The situation 
calls for a very closely organized but flexible 
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rsonnel service, particularly on the side of 


gocational guidance. 
| Personnel work should be as closely asso- 


= with the work of the teacher as is 





anly possible. The attempt to divorce 

| personnel work and to place it off by itself 
¥ separate office implies that the individual 
who is going to college can be separated 
into parts, one of which is to be taught, and 
the other of which may be analyzed and ad- 
yised. Obviously we are dealing with indi- 
¥iduals who may have different aspects but 
who should be treated as unit personalities. 

The problem of knowing boys and guid- 
ing them depends on the determination to 
freat each student as an entire personality, 
fp provide the staff and encourage a spirit 
in the staff that recognizes the importance 
of this fundamental aspect of our higher 
éducation. 

Dean Allyn, representing the small 
tollege, said that without departmentaliza- 
fion “everything is muddled and in 
thaos.” After describing the establish- 
nent of personnel service should the col- 
leges start afresh, the speaker continued: 


) If there is a general director of personnel 
Services it is beyond question that that direc- 
r will see certain needs as more insistent 
an others, certain services as more im- 
rtant. Some personnel services are very 
= some are moderately so, and 
thers can be managed on a small budget. 
herefore, your college of millions of dol- 
rs annual income and your college of 
ousands of dollars will be bound to differ. 
owever, it is mot a necessary corollary of 
e fact that the one will certainly be better 
an the other in personnel work. Why? 
ecause excellence of personnel work de. 
nds most of all upon the personnel point 
f view, and here I wish we could say the 
ersonal point of view, for that is just what 
t means, a point of view which considers 
he individual student as a person. Both 
ays may become effective through a system 
f informal consultations, and through a 
ersonnel Council. 
5] 
IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


) After quoting from M. L. Altstetter’s 
article published in Occupations for 
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March, 1938 entitled ‘Guidance Service 
in 200 Secondary Schools,” and after 
commenting upon further returns on the 
survey by the Cooperative Study of Sec 
ondary School Standards, Dr. Davis said 
“If there is any essential difference be- 
tween guidance and personnel work in the 
large high school, their coordination is 
certainly dependent upon organization and 
its proper functioning.” He cited the 
following principles as essential to such 
an organization: (1) a responsible head; 
(2) organization essential to coordina- 
tion; and (3) standardized practices. He 
continued: 

There are outstanding illustrations through 
out the country of large high schools in 
which these procedures are functioning suc 
cessfully. At present these instances are 
altogether too few. However, it is still true 
that many teachers and principals are skep 
tical toward, if not prejudiced against the 
idea of guidance. Guidance is inherently a 
function of education and should become 
so fundamentally a part of the school’s pro 
gram that the commercialized ventures would 
no longer thrive. Prejudice is born of ignor 
ance. The time has come when at least th 
philosophy and fundamental principles o 
guidance should be a part of the professiona 
training of all teachers in our secondary 
schools. Perhaps the time has also arrived 
for our personnel and guidance association 
to undertake the task, through the appoint 
ment of a commission, to establish certain 
minimum standards of program and organi 
zation in order that our secondary schools 
may be more successful in the coordination 
of guidance and personnel work. 


IN RURAL AREAS 

A rural unit in the form of an arranged 
conversation then gave four administra- 
tors of rural guidance and two other 
specialists—variously from New York 
State, Kentucky, Iowa, Maryland, and 
Virginia, an opportunity to exchange ex- 
periences. Concentrating upon basic fac 
tors in any guidance program, the con 
ferees pointed out ways of discovering 
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and utilizing resources in the smaller com- 
munities, discussed crucial gaps in such 


resources, and told of ways of reducing 


them by well-coordinated effort of all 
constructive local and outside forces. 
Emphasis was laid, however, upon the 
importance of bringing about a /arger co- 
ordination of forces—regional, national, 
and local—by showing the relation of 
rural youth guidance to national and 
urban welfare. 

R. Floyd Cromwell, newly appointed 
Maryland Director of Guidance, told of 
cooperation expected from the U. S. Em- 
ployment Service in the program there, 
and explained employment aids to be had 
from Social Security legislation. Leonard 
Miller's resourcefulness in discovering 
and putting local mental hygiene re- 
sources and others to work proved a help- 
ful contribution. The value of holding 
guidance institutes in rural communities, 
making them really accessible to teachers 
and leaders needing them most, and the 
willingness of state and national leaders 
to cooperate were emphasized by Marie 
R. Turner, Superintendent of Schools, 
Breathitt County, Kentucky. Maurice D. 
Helser, Iowa State College, discussed the 
interest of the land grant colleges in 
rural youth guidance problems. O. 
Latham Hatcher, President, Alliance for 
Guidance of Rural Youth, guided the con- 
versation. 

The annual open meeting of the 
ACGPA to which members of all affili- 
ated associations were invited, followed 
the afternoon council session (for report 
see page 750). 


COORDINATION IN THE COMMUNITY 


Problems relating to the coordination 
of guidance and personnel work in the 
community formed the basis for discus- 
sion at the Friday morning joint session 
sponsored by the Council. Jerome H. 


Bentley, Program Director, New York | 
City YMCA, served as discussion leader. | 


The picture of an entire community or. 
ganized to assist individuals in solving 
their personal and occupational problems 
was presented by speakers and through 
the discussion. While the precise pattern; 
varied from one community to another, 
the aim of all plans presented was t 
coordinate the various interested agencies 
in the community such as Kiwanis, Rotary, 
and Women’s Clubs, religious organiza. 
tions, Youth Council, Employment Ser- 
vice, etc., tied together under the super- 
vision of a Community Council, thus 
eliminating duplication of effort and rais- 
ing the efficiency of service. 

A note of warning was struck by 
Thornton W. Merriam, Director, Board 
of Religion, Northwestern University, to 
the effect that character-building and re- 
ligious organizations will not play a sub- 
ordinate role in these community efforts. 
rather they will insist on permeating the 
whole and furnish the force that assists 
in determining ends and values through- 
out any counseling that is done. While 
this idea was not assailed during the dis- 
cussion which followed the formal pres- 
entation of papers, some question was 
raised regarding practical ways through 
which the ethical motive might be in- 
jected into the practical service of gui- 
dance. Dr. Merriam replied that the best 
implementation of the idea would come 
through the personality and character of 
the counselor. 

Other speakers included Edna Noble 
White, Director, Merrill-Palmer School, 
representing Community Councils; Wini- 
fred M. Hausam, Western Personnel Ser- 
vice; Harry A. Wann, representing Social 
Service Agencies; and Frances Cummings, 
representing Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs. 

The importance of close cooperation 
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with social service agencies was empha- 
sized by all speakers. Dr. White intro- 
duced the idea of the Council for Youth 
Service made up of representatives of 
community agencies dealing with young 
people. She said such a Council should 
have the following objectives: 

(1) To survey the opportunities and 
needs of youth; (2) to assist existing agen- 
cies dealing with youth; (3) to stimulate 
activities and agencies to fill in gaps in 
services revealed by the survey, and to assist 
in developing such services; (4) ,to co- 
ordinate activities for youth and by youth; 
and (5) to conduct a ne pees of 
public relations looking toward a perma- 
nent solution of youth problems in the com- 
munity. 

Miss Hausam said that coordination of 
any community activities must necessarily 
be a slow process, and described progress 
made in the coordination of various activ- 
ities in Pacific Coast cities. She con- 
tinued: 


Placement and counseling centers must 
come to be as much a part of our community 
life as public schools and public libraries. 
The complicated industrial structure of today 
no longer permits every individual to find 
or to make his way to his occupational goal. 
On the other hand, we must guard against 
the weakening process of taking the indi- 
vidual by the hand and leading him to his 
appointed job. There is what we consider 
to be a safe and sensible middle course based 
upon sound scientific procedures. Accurate 
a information secured through 
careful research, intelligent interviewing by 
skilled placement workers, and analysis of 
individual abilities are the bases upon which 
successful, coordinated, community employ- 
ment and counseling centers may be built. 


RELIGIOUS AGENCIES 


An abstract of Dr. Merriam’s address 
follows: 

Religious and character-building agencies 
differ so much in background, thinking, and 
policy that it is impossible for one person 
to “speak for” all of them. These remarks 
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are from the standpoint of what is regarded 
as “the religious interest.” 

For the religious interest, the 
sistent issues in community coordination of 
counseling agencies are the theoretical prob 
lems. However, it should be noted that 
without facing such issues, counseling agen 
cies may work together in many practical 
ways: 

Practice: (1) Collecting and publicizing 
information concerning community resources 
in the way of counseling and guidance; (2) 
Cooperatively planning and developing 
counseling services to meet special needs and 
for which such services are available; 
(3) Conducting cooperative training courses 
for guidance and counseling; (4) Reference 
of “cases” from one community agency to 
another able to give specialized help needed: 
(5) Pooling of information concerning in 
dividuals; (6) Establishing regular and ad 
hoc committees representing variety of intet 
ests for ‘‘case discussions”; (7) Facilitating 
and initiating contacts of individual 
agencies able to give him special help 


most in 


not 


with 


In these and other ways the practice of 
coordination of resources may be developed 
to the great advantage of the community 
But meanwhile, it is necessary to be aware 
of underlying issues of particular importance 
to religious agencies. 

Theory: “Coordination” is a process which 
attempts to bring units into some kind of 
order for the sake of common action. It 
assumes by definition eguality of status 
among the units. 

The ordering process thus presupposes 
principles on the basis of which order is to 
be established. It is here that religious agen 
cies have a crucial interest. 

Religion in emphasizing ends and values 
is implicit in all guidance. It appears as the 
spirit in which counseling is carried on, as 
fundamental loyalties around which lives 
are to be integrated, as direction, assumed as 
good, toward which society should move, as 
setting in which techniques are applied 

To be indifferent or unaware of this in 
terest is in the long run to be opposed to it 
Hence, the tendency of religious institutions 
to take over education, guidance. 


Dr. Wann suggested that interested 
groups form a small committee of leaders 
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to discuss the organization of a Commu- 
nity Guidance Council. He continued: 


Any plan for coordinating all of the avail- 
able resources for guidance in a school com- 
munity, whether it be at the elementary, 
secondary, or college level will be condi- 
tioned by the local situation. A plan which 
has been successful in one community cannot 
be taken ready-made and adopted in another 
district. However, if guidance is to be done 
effectively in a school district, it must take 
into consideration all of the agencies dealing 
with youth and must integrate their efforts 
and their programs through some kind of 
community guidance council. Specialization 
of function with coordination of administra- 
tion seems to be the pattern which will im- 
plement the democratic process in the local 
community. All community progress, in- 
cluding the guidance function, is dependent 
in the last analysis upon the development of 
more effective machinery of a Brrr and 
upon the training of young and old in the 
effective use of such machinery. 


The business and professional woman 
is interested in the coordination of gui- 
dance activities in her community for two 
reasons, Miss Cummings told the group: 


First, she may need help with her own 
vocational adjustments and feels that in a 
coordinated program of guidance lies the 
best hope for service to adults; and sec- 
ondly, she is interested in efficiency and be- 
lieves that coordination cuts down waste and 
improves the quality of the services rendered. 

Members of the National Federation of 
Business and Professional Women's Clubs 
represent large numbers of adult men and 
women in all communities who do not natu- 
rally turn to the public schools for aid in 
times of vocational stress. Yet most gui- 
dance programs are centered in the schools, 
as they should be. It is in places where the 
resources of the community are pooled that 
all groups, including adults, are most likely 
to be served. 

The National Federation has had a long 
record of participation in the vocational gui- 
dance movement. Its activities include pro- 
viding reliable and fresh information about 
occupations for women through publication, 





discussions, and the radio; working for the 
employment of trained counselors in th 
schools; providing educational funds 
demonstrate interest in the training of piri 
for their chosen fields. 


Following the final joint session on 
the ACGPA program—the panel discus. 
sion on occupational demands by the 
twelve school superintendents—officers, 
guests and speakers of the affiliated or. 
ganizations gathered in the Vernon Room 
of the Haddon Hall for the annual re. 
ceptions Much of the credit for the suc. 
cess of this and other entertainment fea. 


tures conducted during the convention is | 


due to the Convention Committee of the 
Guidance and Personnel Association of 


New Jersey. Members of this association | 
left no stone unturned to provide for the 


comfort of delegates. Informal teas were 
conducted each afternoon in Haddon Hall 
and an informal reception held Tuesday 
night at the Seaside Hotel was a distinct 
credit to the advertised ‘““New Jersey hos- 
pitality.”” 

One of the Council program features 
was a coast-to-coast radio broadcast on 
“Occupational Adjustment” by three 
members of the NOC Superintendents 
Tour, given from Convention Hall on 
Friday evening immediately preceding the 
panel on occupational demands. Partici- 
pants included Edwin A. Lee, NOC Di- 
rector; Alexander J. Stoddard, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Denver; and Ben G 
Graham, Superintendent of Schools, Pitts- 
burgh. The broadcast was sponsored by 
the U. S. Office of Education as a part of 
its radio series, ‘‘Education in the News.” 

Registration figures for the three large 
convention groups were: National Voca- 
cational Guidance Association, 372; Na- 
tional Association of Deans of Women, 
431; American College Personnel Asso- 
ciation, 121. 
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Annual Report of the Chairman 


The American Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations 


Tue American Council of Gui- 
dance and Personnel Associations is now 
four years old. It is appropriate at this 
time to take inventory of accomplishment, 
and chart our course for the future. 

The fundamental purpose of this coun- 
cil is that of a coordinator, a cooperator, 
a sifter of basic philosophies among the 
several member associations, an agency 
for clearing the atmosphere where mis- 
understanding, confusion, duplication, or 
even conflict, may militate against the 
pursuit of a more efficacious attack on 
the pressing problems of youth. 

Far be it from this Council to usurp 
the functions of any legitimate agency 
seriously struggling with our common 
problem. We have no such delusions of 
grandeur and never will have. 

The Council is primarily concerned 
with people, and holds a brief for no asso- 
ciation or agency except to the extent it 
contributes to the solution of personnel 
problems. The Council is more concerned 
with the process and end results than 
with the machinery. 

Youth today probably faces the most 
universally uncertain world in many gen- 
erations and possibly in the history of 
America. All the major factors in our 
civilization are being challenged as never 
before. The validity of our economic 
laws taught in our schools and colleges 
for ages is being doubted because they 
don’t seem to function under present 
conditions. 

The Church is being put to the acid 
test of practicability and if this, one of 
the most potent factors in the control of 
human behavior, cannot prove her effi- 
cacy, she must change or fail. 


The family as a recognized social unit 
is being broken down by the paternalism 
of well meaning organizations, agencies, 
and clubs. An evening at home is as un- 
common as a picture of Whistler's father. 

Education is being challenged, and un- 
less leaders in this enterprise can prove 
its worth, retrenchment is inevitable 
Whom, why, when, and for what purpose 
do we educate? Is it the purpose of edu 
cation to tolerate the “‘status quo’ and 
educate individuals to fit some place into 
this regime on the basis that ‘that which 
is, is right’? By so doing, we subscribe 
to the doctrine of /Jaissez faire and forfeit 
our right to be called progressive. 

On the other hand, should educational 
leaders devise a utopia and condition all 
persons to conform to a predetermined 
pattern? This would presuppose that we 
have leaders capable of defining a utopia 
and that people can be regimented into 
predetermined niches and be content 
Both assumptions are unsound and dan- 
gerous. A democratic civilization can exist 
and prosper not on prescription, formula, 
code, or set of laws, but only on quality 
and character of men and women who 
will evolve their own social order in ac- 
cordance with the condition of the times 

We who are dealing with the problems 
of personnel are at the center of this 
cyclonic area, and unless we present a 
united front in attacking our common 
problems, we will have failed to live up 
to one of the greatest opportunities ever 
presented to serve confused youth. 

Effort resulting only in a coordinated 
convention program, as good as that may 
be, is not sufficient to satisfy the oppor- 
tunity before this Council. There are 
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other areas common to all our member 
associations in which we can function 
jointly even more effectively—by publica- 
tion, research, experimentation, news re- 
leases, regional or state meetings, either 
as personnel groups or with educational 
or industrial groups, to mention a few. 

With all due modesty, I make bold to 
say that a serious, conscientious, united 
attack on the problems of youth by the 
associations composing this Council would 
have as profound an effect upon youth 
as that of any other agency or combina- 
tion of agencies. 

I, therefore, recommend that the Coun- 
cil for 1938-39 take courage for the 
future, remembering that Rome was not 
built in a day. Your Council has moved 
with caution, trying to build well a foun- 
dation upon which may grow a structure 
worthy of being called blessed because it 
kept to its task of effective coordination 


and generous cooperation to the end that 
youth might be served better. 

May we take this opportunity to ex. 
press appreciation for the helpful spirit 
of cooperation on the part of the elected 
representatives of the member associa- 
tions. Special recognition should be given 
to Sarah G. Blanding, the efficient Secre. 
tary-Treasurer; J. Hillis Miller, the Chair 
man of the Program Committee; and the 
ever ready and capable Donald Bridg 
man who took the responsibility of ar 
ranging many of the details for this Con- 
vention. 

The Council has passed its infancy 
and is now ready to advance to greater 
tasks. The spirit of cooperation developed 
among the member associations during 
the past four years can and will become a 
mighty force, and the Council must not 
and will not be found wanting.—Frep 
C. SMITH. 


Business Session 


American Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations 


Tue annua Open meeting of 
the American Council of Guidance and 
Personnel Associations was held in At- 
lantic City on Wednesday afternoon, 
February 23, 1938. Fred C. Smith, the 
chairman of the Council, presided and 
read his annual report, published on page 
000 of this issue of OCCUPATIONS. 

The Secretary-Treasurer presented her 
report which included a balance of 
$349.02 from the preceding year, 


$790.00 in contributions from member 
associations, and expenditures amounting 





to $182.45. It was explained that the 
balance of $956.37 would be reduced by 
some $350.00 or $400.00 after the ex- 
penses for the convention had been met. 

The first matter to engage attention of 
members was a discussion of the progress 
made toward the publication of a joint 
magazine. W. H. Cowley, chairman of 
the committee appointed to investigate 
the possibility of a joint publication, re- 
ported that his committee had been 
hampered in its work because of a lack 
of funds with which to hold a meeting. 
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For the information of the members 
present, Dr. Cowley asked Edwin A. Lee, 
Director of the National Occupational 
Conference, to make a statement concern- 
ing the present status of the National 
Occupational Conference and its future 
plans. Dr. Cowley then moved that the 
Council continue a committee on joint 
publication, that it appropriate sufficient 
money to make possible the functioning 
of the committee, and that any member 
organization planning a publication be 
asked to defer their plans until the Coun- 
cil committee could report. In the dis- 
cussion which followed it was pointed 
out that the Council committee could not 
report for at least a year and that the 
motion if passed as stated would work a 
hardship on the organizations planning 
separate publications. A substitute motion 
was passed embracing the first two points 
of Dr. Cowley’s original motion: (1) 
That the joint publication committee be 
continued. (2) That sufficient funds be 
set aside to enable the committee to func- 
tion. 

During the discussion of a joint pub- 
lication, both Owen Pence of the Nationa! 
Council of the YMCA, and Donald 
Bridgman, associated with the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
pointed out that while the joint publica- 
tion was desirable, there were also other 
matters which should occupy the atten- 


tion of the Council, as, for instance, a 
further study and clarification of the 
Council's objectives, its relationship to or 
ganizations having similar purposes, and 
the desirability of drawing such organiza- 
tions into Council membership. It was 
moved and passed that a committee be 
charged with this responsibility. 

The final business meeting of the Coun- 
cil was held on Saturday morning, Febru 
ary 26, 1938. Representatives were pres- 
ent from the following organizations 
American College Personnel Association, 
Alliance for Guidance of Rural Youth, 
American Association of Collegiate Reg- 
istrars, Institute of Women’s Professional 
Relations, National Association of Deans 
of Women, National Federation of Busi- 
ness and Professional Women's Clubs, 
Inc., National Vocational Guidance Asso 
ciation, and Personnel Research Federa 
tion. New officers and representatives of 
member associations are listed on page 
752. 

The secretary reported a letter from 
Miette B. Cummings in which the resig- 
nation of the National Federation of 
Bureaus of Occupations from the Council 
was reported. 

The report from the publicity chair- 
man, Donald M. Cresswell, was received, 
and the work of Mr. Cresswell was heart- 
ily commended.—SaRAH G. BLANDING, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
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American Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations 
TENTATIVE DIRECTORY OF OFFICERS 
1938-39 


Chairman, Irma E. Voigt, Dean of Women, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 
Vice-Chairman, W. C. Smyser, Registrar, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


Secretary-Treasurer, Esther Lloyd-Jones, Director, Guidance Laboratory, Teachers College. 


Columbia University, New York, New York 
Program Chairman, Jerome H. Bentley, Director of Programs, New York City YMCA 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, New York 


REPRESENTATIVES OF MEMBER ORGANIZATIONS ALREADY APPOINTED 
AMERICAN COLLEGE PERSONNEL ASSOCIATION 
A. J. Brumbaugh, Acting Dean of the College, University of Chicago 


Esther Lloyd-Jones 
Another member to be appointed. One alternate to be appointed 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
W. C. Smyser, Registrar, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 


ALLIANCE FOR GUIDANCE OF RURAL YOUTH 


O. Latham Hatcher, President, Alliance for Guidance of Rural Youth, Richmond, Va 
Alice M. Baldwin, Dean, The Woman's College, Duke University, Durham, North Carolina 
Sarah G. Blanding, Dean of Women, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky 


INSTITUTE OF WOMEN’S PROFESSIONAL RELATIONS 


Catherine Filene Shouse, Board of Directors, Institute of Women’s Professional Relations 
3300 O. Street, Washington, D. C. 

Chase Going Woodhouse, Director, Institute of Women’s Professional Relations 
Connecticut College for Women, New London, Connecticut 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF DEANS OF WOMEN 


Harriett M. Allyn, Academic Dean, Mt. Holyoke College, South Hadley, Massachusetts 
Helen Pritchard, Vice-Principal and Dean of Girls, Hartford Public High School 
Irma E. Voigt, Dean of Women, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 

Edna M. Studebaker, (Alternate) , Assistant Principal, Central High School, Cleveland, Ohio 


NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


Jerome H. Bentley, Director of Programs, New York City YMCA 

Helen Dernbach, Director of Educational Guidance, 228 South St. Joe Street, South 
Bend, Indiana 

Another member to be appointed. One alternate to be appointed 


PERSONNEL RESEARCH FEDERATION 


Donald S. Bridgman, American Telephone and Telegraph Company, 195 Broadway, 
New York, New York 

Owen E. Pence, National Council of YMCA, 347 Madison Avenue, New York, New York 

Charles W. Slocombe, Executive Secretary, Personnel Research Federation, New York City 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL WOMEN’S CLUBS, INC 


Frances Cummings, Director of Education, National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs, Inc., 1819 Broadway, New York, New York 


WESTERN PERSONNEL SERVICE 
Winifred Hausam, Director, Western Personnel Service, Pasadena, California 
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National Vocational Guidance Association 


FRED C. SMITH 


A RECORD ATTENDANCE of 372 
delegates at the annual convention of the 
National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion at the Haddon Hall Hotel in Atlan- 
tic City February 23 to 26 indicated not 
only that the seaside resort is a favored 
meeting spot, but also attested to the 
value of the program, its timeliness of 
subject matter, and the excellent array of 
outstanding speakers gathered for the 
occasion by the Program Committee 
headed by Lynn A. Emerson. The pro- 
gram offerings were such that newcomers 
to these annual events received appropri- 
ate inspiration, and the ‘‘old timers” went 
away impressed with the fact that more 
than ever before vocational guidance 
counselors are faced with new problems, 
new duties, and new responsibilities with- 
in the rapidly expanding occupational ad- 
justment field. 

The close relationship of vocational 
guidance to occupational training and 
placement—the latter the ultimate test of 
a program of occupational adjustment— 
was emphasized at virtually every session, 
and became the chief topic for discussion 
at most of the informal “lobby sessions” 
that form so important a part of all edu- 
cational conventions. 


CLINICAL GUIDANCE 


A demonstration of vocational coun- 
seling in which participants illustrated the 
use of modern techniques featured the 
opening general session on Wednesday 
morning. Walter V. Bingham, Professor 
of Psychology, Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology and author of Aptitudes and Apti- 


tude Testing, conducted the demonstra- 
tion “Clinical Procedure in Guidance.” 
The audience was shown how to cope 
with problems of high school students 
with mediocre grades who want to go to 
college because they feel it is the only 
way to get a good job. Following is the 
gist of the demonstration: 

Sherwood Reisner, seventeen - year - old 
honor student of White Plains High School, 
acted the part of John Doe, a star football 
player, whose case was discussed by a voca 
tional counselor, a psychologist, a social case 
worker, and a psychiatrist. By the time they 
got through with John, he was destined for 
a department store job. 

The well-acted skit brought out the fact 
that John wanted to go to Colgate because 
he had been all-county tackle and hoped to 
get an athletic scholarship. His hopes of 
taking business administration were rudely 
shattered, however, when his counselor, 
Clarence G. Noyce, director of guidance for 
boys at White Plains High School, brought 
out that fact that such a course would entail 
the study of accounting. 

Mr. Noyce suggested that John read sev 
eral booklets on what types of persons 
should go to college as well as one or two 
on merchandising and advertising. He then 
called into consultation Joseph V. Hanna, 
of the department of psychology of New 
York University; Charles O. Fiertz, neuro- 
psychiatrist, of New York; and Emelie T. 
Strauss, placement counselor of the Charity 
Organization Society, of New York 

Dr. Hanna reported that John’s test rec 
ords indicated he would have great difficulty 
in measuring up to the college standards 
Miss Strauss said that John’s widowed 
mother ran a store and had planned and 
scraped money together to enable him to go 
to college. His inevitable failure there, she 
added, would be a severe blow to the mother 
Dr. Fiertz said that this had contributed to 
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difficult family relations, that John had sufh- 
cient difficulties without the additional ones 
which would come at college, and that fail- 
ure in studies would involve an emotional 
breakdown. 

Dr. Fiertz suggested that John take a job 
offered him in a department store, explain- 
ing that his emotional instability and family 
difficulties might disappear once he was 
earning money and standing on his own feet, 
helping take the load off his mother’s shoul- 
ders. The pamphlets which John had read 
convinced him that he was not cut out for 
a college career, and he soon convinced him- 
self that the department store job would 
lead to a position as an executive. 

Also on Wednesday morning were held 
three sectional meetings on the subjects of 
psychology, mental hygiene, and social 
case work and their relation to guidance. 
According to Joseph V. Hanna, New 
York University, the contributions of psy- 
chology to guidance utilize and interpret 
a wide variety of types of factual infor- 
mation. Aptitude, interest, and personal- 
ity tests represent an indispensable pari 
of such factual information, and the func- 
tions of the psychologist should be clearly 
differentiated from those of the tester, he 
said. The professional psychologist is 
doubly interested in promoting a whole- 
some and constructive use of essential 
tests in guidance, and in preventing in- 
discriminate and wholesale application of 
such tests, he added. Morris S. Viteles, 
University of Pennsylvania, presided at 
this session. 

Emily Burr, Director, Vocational Ad- 
justment Bureau of Girls, New York City, 
presided at the session on the contribution 
of mental hygiene to guidance, and Dr. 
Fiertz presented the discussion. Miss 
Strauss told of the relation of social case 
work to guidance at the section conducted 
by Edith M. Everett, Director, White- 
Williams Foundation, Philadelphia. 

Wednesday afternoon was devoted to 
joint meetings of the American Council 


of Guidance and Personnel Associations. 
and the annual business meeting of 
NVGA was held that evening (see page 
761 for report). 


RuRAL DIVISION 


In the planning session which the 
NVGA Rural Section held Wednesday 
evening, approval was given to that feat. 
ture of the proposed reorganinzation of 
the NVGA structure by which the Rura/ 
Section would have the new name Rural 
Division. It was also voted to ask the 
program committee to place distinctively 
rural NVGA sessions late enough in the 
week for rural people coming to the NEA 
convention. Suggestions for enlarging 
NVGA rural membership were approved 
It was further decided to explore and 
distribute facts about prospects for rural 
youth in farm chemurgic developments, 
and to support in all practicable ways the 
constructive rural emphasis found in the 
report of the President’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education. 

Beginning with a breakfast conference 
of YMCA secretaries on Thursday morn- 
ing, another full day of NVGA programs 
concluded with the annual Association 
banquet in the Rutland Room of the Had- 
don Hall. The morning’s general session 
centered around the theme: “On the 
Frontier of Guidance and Placement, 
with A. H. Edgerton, Director of Voca- 
tional Guidance, University of Wisconsin, 
presiding. 

Some of the unusual guidance and 
training developments of recent years in 
Essex County, New Jersey (one of the 
school systems visited by the NOC Occu- 
pational Education Tour for School Su- 
perintendents) were described by Herbert 
Meyer, chief of placement for Essex 
County Schools. These included the co- 
operation of local industries and business 
Organizations in the development of short 
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unit courses to meet the special needs of 
adults and others who do not need or 
cannot take the more traditional trade 
courses. Among the fields mentioned 
were oil burner installation, beauty cul- 
ture, soda fountain service, and certain of 
the skilled trades. 


Asks MANY “Quoppys” 

Henry M. Waite, in charge of the 
NYA work experience project at Quoddy 
Village, Maine, addressed this session as 
did Edwin A. Lee, Director of NOC, with 
his annual occupational adjustment fore- 
“Needed Exploration—A Look 
(See page 717 for 


cast, 

Toward the Future.” 

complete address. ) 
Colonel Waite said in part: 


I think it is safe to assume that at a place 
like Quoddy we could take an unruly cross- 
section from relief families and arouse their 
interests to the point that 75 to 85 per cent 
of them might be salvaged. A number of 
Quoddys scattered over the country would 
not be able to take care of the hundreds of 
thousands of this class in this country. But 
they would be able to demonstrate the tech- 
nical details necessary to work out this prob- 
lem, and they could be the experimental and 
training grounds for local applications. Un- 
less this idea can spread and be made ap- 
plicable to the local communities, and the 
details of each community be worked out to 
ft it by employer, educator, and labor, it is 
not of any practical value. 

Some communities are already anticipating 
the rental of buildings to house and feed the 
boys. They will then use trade schools and 
vocational schools where available and also 
use industrial plants. 

This country is far behind today in fur- 
nishing material for the semi-skilled worker. 
Quoddy has demonstrated that there are 
many in the younger common labor pool 
who can be made available for such jobs. 
Here is a method in which the educator, the 
employer, and labor is interested. The atti- 
tude of these boys when they arrived at 
Quoddy clearly demonstrates to our minds 
that if they are not lifted up and put in a 
reasonable expectancy of employment they 


become the breeding ground for all of the 
radical and violent ideas of the country 


OCCUPATIONAL GUIDANCE TRENDS 


“Some High 
Throughout America”’ 
suggestions from Francis C. Rosecrance, 
Northwestern University, through mock 
trial quizzing directed by Robert Hop- 
pock, Assistant to the Director of NOC 
Members learned through a review of the 
years activities that the U. S. Office of 
Education its educa- 
tional and vocational guidance service; 
that the National Education Association 
has appointed a committee to assist teach- 


Spots in Guidance 
brought valuable 


soon will increase 


ers and others in organizing practical indi- 
vidual guidance to meet the needs of 
pupils at every grade level; that some- 
thing of significance is likely to come out 
of the cooperative guidance-training- 
placement projects set up by the Amer- 
ican Youth Commission; that activities of 
the NYA and of the Federal Committee 
on Apprentice Training are stimulating 
interest in vocational guidance. 

Also learned were the facts that State 
Departments of Education have shown 
greater activity during the past year in 
various occupational adjustment projects 
such as in Georgia where occupational gui- 
dance is now a required semester course 
in high schools; that new positions as 
director of guidance have been estab- 
lished in Pittsburgh and Rochester and 
in the State of Maryland; that in many 
cities staffs have been enlarged and pro- 
grams extended, notably those cities rep- 
resented on the NOC Tour (described in 
recent issues of OCCUPATIONS); that 
other developments include rapid strides 
in Chicago where an adjustment program 
now reaches 220 elementary schools. 

Dr. Rosecrance, in gathering informa- 
tion from all parts of the country for 
this convention report, found three dis- 
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tinct trends in the development of occu- 
pational guidance. The trends are: 


1. To link up guidance with work experi- 
ence. Students are being provided oppor- 
tunities to try out in different jobs during 
the same period that they are attending 
school. Work observation classes also are 
being started. 
Toward a unified community approach, 
with various interested civic, labor, and 
social groups participating. 
3. Toward extension of vocational guidance 
to out-of-school population, both youth 
and adult. 


bho 


OCCUPATIONAL RESEARCH SECTION 

Florence E. Clark, retiring chairman of 
the Occupational Research Section, pro- 
vided the following report: 


At the luncheon meeting of the Occupa- 
tional Research Section on Thursday two 

apers were considered, the results of studies 
* two of its members during the past year. 
The paper prepared by Barbara H. Wright, 
read in her absence by Leonard I. Miller, 
was a survey of occupational research carried 
on by schools and higher institutions of 
learning since the last report, that is from 
1932 to 1938. The findings of the survey 
were based upon returns from 266 question- 
naires sent to schools and colleges. 

The second paper was that of Mary C. 
Schauffler (see page 736 for complete ad- 
dress and note regarding the availability of 
these two bibliographies). Planned as a com- 
panion survey, this study ascertained the ex- 
tent of occupational research carried on at the 
present time by organizations other than 
schools and higher institutions of learning. 
It, too, was based upon returns from ques- 
tionnaires sent to 248 agencies. Both studies 
were projected to ascertain the extent of oc- 
cupational research today, the need for closer 
cooperation among those doing research, with 
the possibility of re-establishment of some 
type of Clearance Service, such as that 
sponsored by the Occupational Research 
Section prior to 1932 (see Vocational Gui- 
dance Me azine, April, 1928, pp. 317-322). 


Annotated lists of the new studies revealed 
through the surveys were distributed at the 
meeting. 





At the breakfast meeting held February 
25th, Clara Menger presented briefly the 
findings of her study on the content of occu. 
pational studies in so far as the sample unde; 
consideration adhered to or deviated from 
the basic outline set up in 1931 (see Voca. 
tional Guidance Magazine, May, 1931). To 
crystallize the discussion Dr. Menger raised 
four points regarding the inclusion or exclu- 
sion of certain topics in the outline. As 2 
result, many helpful suggestions for revision 
of the outline were made by the member; 
present. 

Miss Murtland reported on the reprint 
ing of Occupations in Retail Stores. Ralph 
L. Newing, representing the publishers, 
reviewed the methods used in the mar 
keting of the book and announced that 
1,300 copies had been ordered for CCC 
Camps. Robert Hoppock explained the pur 
pose and method of the test for the evalua 
tion of the Stores Study now being prepared 
by W. W. Charters under the sponsorship 
of the National Occupational Conference. 

At the adjourned business meeting Mary 
P. Corre, Chairman, reviewed the work of 
the Publishers Committee. The meeting au- 
thorized the preparation of new material for 
use with publishers, in which would be 
enumerated the earmarks of reliable research. 

Another matter of business considered was 
the taking off of additional material from 
the schedules used in the Stores Study in 
order to ascertain whether there was usable 
material in them which might show varia 
tion in the stores of the small communities 

A committee was authorized to consider 
the question of the preparation of seven arti- 
cles on research techniques with a view to 
ultimate publication of the articles separately 
as pamphlets or together in the form of a 
book. The matter of the re-establishment of 
the Clearance Service was left in the hands 
of the Section Chairman. During the course 
of the three meetings a number of indi- 
viduals expressed their wish to be identified 
with the Section, following the procedure 
recommended by the Business Meeting of 
NVGA. Approximately 100 individuals at- 
tended the luncheon meeting, and 56, the 
breakfast meeting. 

An important act of the Section was the 
recommendation of two names for Chairman 
of the Section for the next year, based upon 
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the report of the Executive Committee. Since 
Emily Palmer found it impossible to accept, 
the person who received the recommendation 
of the meeting was Mary C. Schauffler, Voca- 
tional Counselor, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity. 

GUIDANCE, TRAINING, AND PLACEMENT 

Occupational adjustment problems 
held the attention of delegates Thursday 
afternoon in three sectional meetings: 
Training and Placement in Relation to 
Guidance; Guidance and Placement in 
Relation to Training; and Guidance and 
Training in Relation to Placement. In the 
first section, Leonard Miller, Director of 
Guidance, Rockland County, New York, 
spoke on “The Need for Training and 
Placement as Viewed by the Counselor.” 
He said that training and placement 
should be based on local employment 
needs and that while placement is one 
of the duties ordinarily expected of the 
vocational guidance counselor, it should 
become one of the least expected jobs of 
the counselor. He expressed belief that 
one of the counselor's duties is to prepare 
students well for placement and to con- 
duct a periodic follow-up, but a well- 
trained placement counselor should do 
the placement as well, he felt. 

The need for guidance and placement 
as viewed by the vocational educator was 
presented by John A. McCarthy, New 
Jersey State Director of Vocational Edu- 
cation. He said in part: 

Some people assume that the vocational 
educator has little interest in guidance. This 
is not true. The vocational educator has a 
very definite interest in all phases of voca- 
tional guidance, and it is a responsibility 
which the vocational educator cannot shirk. 

Placement is regarded by some as a defi- 
nite phase of guidance, but it is the phase 
that usually is given the least attention. To 
the vocational educator, however, placement 
is One of the most important considerations 
of the pre-employment vocational training 
program. The very purpose of the pre-em- 
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ployment program makes placement an uf 
portant function. If these schools are to pre 
pare young people for occupational life, they 
will have little justification for their exist 
ence if they cannot find a market for their 


product. In fact, the success of the pre 
employment training programs in these 
schools is usually judged by the placement 


results. 

It is through contacts made in placing 
graduates of the pre-employment training 
programs that facts are gathered for the re 
adjustment of the curricula to meet the 
changing conditions in occupational life. If 
more attention were paid to the placement 


phases of guidance by those who are respon 
sible for local guidance programs 
effective type of counseling would re 

Do not be misled about the vocational 
educator's interest in guidance. You may 


hear considerable criticism from vocational! 
educators regarding guidance programs 
These criticisms, however, are usually di 
rected toward guidance that is not based 
upon sound practices. The vocational edu 
cator has much to offer to those who are 


interested in vocational guidance, and it 
would be well for the guidance group to 
have a closer understanding of the things 


which the vocational educator is attempting 
to accomplish. 

Edith Duff Gwinn, Special Assistant, 
Employment Service of the School Dis- 
trict of Philadelphia, in her talk on “The 
Need for Guidance and Training as 
Viewed by the Placement Officer’’ said 
in part: 

Records of the 23,000 boys and girls who 
applied to the Junior Employment Service 
last year for placement help in Philadelphia 
show a decided need for vocational guidance 
These young people knew little about occu 
pations, employment requirements, or their 
own employability in different types of jobs. 
They did not even know the kind of work 
they should try to do. 

Almost a third of the graduates of indus- 
trial arts high school courses indicate more 
interest in white-collar jobs than in the 
skilled trades. Many high school graduates 
are still immature and cling to the adventure 
groups of occupations. They want to be- 
come policemen, aviators, explorers, soldiers, 
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auto racers, etc. As boys and girls get older 
these interests tend to disappear, with only 
nine per cent of senior high school graduates 
as compared to twenty-six per cent of junior 
high school graduates having such adventur- 
ous interest. 

To provide needed training, special classes 
have been established to maintain, supple- 
ment, and restore skills in occupations for 
which applicants have had previous training 
or experience. These classes are in the com- 
mercial and industrial fields. The percent- 
age of placements is much larger than from 
applicants as a whole. In the past month, 
for example, 86 per cent of the high school 
graduate girls placed in jobs were from 
these special classes. 

The three sectional meetings then ad- 
journed to a panel summary session led 
by Walter B. Jones, Chief, Industrial 
Education Division, Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, in which sec- 
tion chairmen and others participated. 
Highlights are summarized as follows: 

1. Preparation and training of youth and 


adults should be based on local needs as 
revealed in occupational surveys. 


bh 


There is a place in industry for workers 
in jobs on the lower levels. The schools 
should take the initiative in seeking these 
jobs. 

3. Training in personal requirements as 
well as in specific skills should be given 
in the schools. 


Members of the panel included the 
three section chairmen: Mary P. Corre, 
Cincinnati; Lester J. Schloerb, Chicago; 
and Warren K. Layton, Detroit; and 
also Norman A. Lufburrow, Baltimore 
YMCA; Marie McNamara, New Haven; 
and Floyd B. Shannon, Public Relations 
Manager, Western Electric Company, 
Kearney, New Jersey. 


Dr. OVERSTREET’S ADDRESS 
The principal speaker at the NVGA 
annual banquet Thursday night was 
Harry A. Overstreet, Professor of Phi- 


losophy, College of the City of New 
York, who discarded a prepared paper 
and spoke extemporaneously. For nearly 
an hour he held the attention of the large 
audience while drawing word pictures of 
the ideal counselor, frequently touching 
up his illustrations with his own special 
brand of pointed humor. Following is an 
abstract of his address, ‘“Being Counselors 
and Friends’: 


To be commissioned to guide young peo 
ple with counsel is a high and precarious 
privilege. It requires qualities of character 
and insight that are far above what is average 
among people. What are these qualities and 
how shall we detect them? 

These are questions which every alert ad 
ministrator is now asking, for it becomes 
more and more apparent that counseling is 
no specialized function that can be relegated 
to a single individual in a school system. It 
is a function that must be performed by 
everyone who teaches. 

What we expect of a counselor is wisdom, 
for a fool’s counsel is hardly to be desired 
Wisdom, however, is not something that 
comes ready-made. It must be cared about, 
sought after, loved for its own sake and 
for what it does to life. We have a name 
for a lover of wisdom: we call him a philos- 
opher. Everyone who pretends to counseling 
must have something of the philosopher in 
him. 

How do we detect the philosophic quality 
in a person? Basically, we find it in one 
whose habitual tendency is to go beyond the 
immediate facts or circumstances to the 
broader realities involved. The literal mind 
that sees only the obvious circumstances and 
judges in terms of them is no philosopher- 
and no proper counselor. 

In addition to this intellectual quality, 
there must be the emotional quality of 
warmth, which is a reaching out beyond the 
individual to the life around him. When | 
find a person who has a certain naive enthu- 
siasm about things and people, who easily 
forgets that he is talking with me and gets 
absorbed in pushing along an idea or grab- 
bing hold of a new one, I sus that the 


home fires are burning. I should be willing 
to take a chance on such a person. He would 
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probably kindle the fires in others. Surely, 
counselors must have gaiety and warmth. 

In the third place, there must be a “‘sense 
of the situation,” that is, an awareness of 
the attitudes and expectations of young 
people, an ability to see for the boy or girl 
that which they cannot see for themselves. 

The counselor, above all, must be shock- 
proof—and tough-minded, with a keen sense 
of what environment does to people. He 
must be a person who enjoys living, enjoys 
doing a job of his own, enjoys the process 
of going on learning. Young people are 
quick to sense a “stick-in-the-mud.” With 
equal quickness they sense an individual who 
is genuinely alive; and they capture by a 
subtle contagion his own creative interest in 
things worth doing. The counselor must not 
slip into the error of dramatizing himself as 
a person who is arranging other people's 
lives. This is to miss the essence of the situ- 
ation. His young people will move into 
lives of their own. He is no little God-on- 
a-pedestal to shove them about hither and 
yon. His job is to aid their young bewilder- 
ment, to give them a confidence in things 
enduring, and to win them by the contagion 
of generous, creative living. 

In the fourth place, there must be a mas- 
tery in a chosen field. And, finally, there 
must be a fairly wide comprehension of the 
world in which we all live. 

To find qualities such as these in a coun- 
selor is to dnd a philosopher and friend. 


A. K. Getman, former president of 
the American Vocational Association and 
now its vice-president in Charge of Vo- 
cational Guidance, extended greetings of 
that organization in which he empha- 
sized the existing close relationships of 
the two groups and the need for coopera- 
tion in achieving the goals of occupa- 
tional adjustment in the schools of the 
nation. Franklin J. Keller, retiring presi- 
dent of NVGA, acting as toastmaster, 
gave his valedictory in the form of an 
address covering the qualifications of a 
vocational guidance counselor (see page 
728) which preceded the address of Dr. 
Overstreet. 

The banquet was brought to a fitting 
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close at a late hour with a one-act play, 
“Going Places,” presented by the dra- 
matic group of the Vocational Service 
for Juniors, New York City. The play 
was based on the experience of members 
of this group in finding themselves in 
the employment world. 


RADIO SESSION 


“The Uses of Radio in Vocational Gui 
dance” was the topic for the Friday 
luncheon session at the Chalfonte, with 
Iona R. Logie, of Hunter College High 
School, New York, chairman of the 
NVGA Radio Committee, presiding. A 
feature was the actual broadcasting of the 
regular Friday 2:30 vocational guidance 
program of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System's School of the Air, interviews 
with Mary H. S. Hayes, NYA Director of 
Guidance and Placement, and William F. 
Patterson, Executive Secretary, Federal 
Committee on Apprentice Training. Pre- 
ceding the broadcast Eloise Daubenspeck, 
Director, American School of the Air, in 
an informal talk, told of CBS plans for 
new features on the vocational guidance 
programs and received a number of sug- 
gestions, particularly as to time for the 
program and availability of recordings for 
rebroadcasting at hours suited to various 
parts of the country. Added to the pro- 
gram service during the past year has 
been the answering by Miss Logie of 
hundreds of questions received from the 
program listeners. 

In the radio interview Dr. Hayes re- 
ported that junior placement counselors 
have been assigned by NYA to staffs of 
public employment offices in 76 cities of 
30 states. Also, the NYA now has estab- 
lished a general type of vocational gui- 
dance service in nearly every state. Mr. 
Patterson reported that the greatest ser- 
vice of the Apprentice Training Com- 
mittee to the youth of the country is by 
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stimulating the formation of local joint 
apprenticeship committees in as many of 
the recognized skilled trades and in as 
many parts of the country as possible. 


VALUE OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


Approximately two-fifths of more than 
17,000 pupils in 200 secondary schools 
reported they had received little or no 
helpful information and advice received 
through vocational guidance, according to 
Walter C. Eells, Coordinator, Cooperative 
Study of Secondary School Standards. He 
addressed the Friday afternoon general 
session on “Guidance Aspects of the Co- 
operative Study of Secondary School 
Standards,’’ much of which was covered 
in OCCUPATIONS for March, 1938, in an 
article ‘‘Guidance Service in 200 Secondary 
Schools,” by M. L. Altstetter. Dr. Eells 
reported that 18 per cent of the 17,000 
pupils said they had received ‘‘a great 
deal” of assistance through vocational 
guidance; 43 per cent “‘some;” 21 per 
cent “very little;” and 18 per cent 
“none.’’ When asked to what extent their 
high school education helped them in 
securing or holding their present posi- 
tions, more than 3,000 graduates replied 
as follows: no help, 15 per cent; little 
help, 10 per cent; fair amount of help, 
20 per cent; considerable help, 20 per 
cent; great help, 20 per cent; indispensa- 
ble, 15 per cent. 


OuT-OF-SCHOOL YOUTH 


A panel discussion centered attention 
of NVGA members on guidance for out- 
-of-school youth during the remainder of 
the afternoon. Led by Jerome H. Bentley, 
Program Director, YMCA of New York 
City, the panel included Richard D. Al- 
len, Providence; Leona C. Buchwald, 
Baltimore; Dr. Hayes; Winifred Hausam, 
Western Personnel Service; Harry D. Kit- 


son, Teachers College, Columbia Univer. 
sity; George E. Myers, University of 
Michigan; and Anna Y. Reed, New York 
University. 

Lack of guidance facilities for out-of- 
school youth was described by Miss Buch- 
wald as one of the most important prob- 
lems facing every community today. With 
such service using all local vocationa| 
training and recreational opportunities 
available in a community, the same or- 
ganization might well assist in the place. 
ment and follow-up of youth, speakers 
agreed. Efforts of NYA to meet such 
needs were described by Dr. Hayes. In 
its various activities this organization has 
developed most of the functions com 
monly accepted as included in the field 
of vocational guidance, and also has made 
great progress in try-out courses, and in 
placement, she said. Mental attitude of 
young people changes toward reception 
of guidance after a few months of idle 
ness or after being fired quickly from a 
job, Miss Hausam reported. “Because the 
problem is one that affects the entire com 
munity,” she said, ‘‘the entire communit) 
must cooperate in its solution. The 
schools, the public employment offices and 
the social agencies must unite to mect 
this immediate and urgent need.”” Other 
speakers agreed that the schools have a 
big part to play in vocational guidance 
of the unemployed graduate and drop- 
out, but that they need the assistance of 
other agencies. 

Ambrose Caliver, Senior Specialist in 
Negro Education, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, presided at a meeting to hear reports 
on the national survey of vocational edu- 
cation and guidance of Negroes, and on 
guidance manuals prepared by the sub- 
committee on Promotion of Guidance for 
Negroes in Secondary Schools, given by 
D. A. Wilkerson, of Howard University 

A challenge to “sell” vocational gui- 
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dance, not only to pupils but to classroom 
teachers, parents, and boards of educa- 
tion, was given by William E. Grady, 
Associate Superintendent of Schools, New 


For THE FIRST TIME in the _his- 
tory of the National Vocational Guidance 
Association, business was conducted 
through a Delegate Assembly, consisting 
of official delegates appointed by branch 
associations for this purpose. This new 
technique of conducting NVGA business 
proved extremely satisfactory, and the of- 
ficers of the Association look forward 
with enthusiasm to continuation of this 
procedure. Reports from chairmen of the 
several committees indicated a _ very 
healthy condition of the Association, now 
consisting of 48 branches and the largest 
membership in the history of the Asso- 
ciation. Six or eight new branches are 
now in process of organization, and it is 
hoped our year will close with more than 
50 branches. 

The financial condition of the Asso- 
ciation is much better than at any time in 
the past, and it is hoped that the NVGA 
will be able to expand its program be- 
cause of ability to finance several projects. 

Arthur J. Jones made a very compre- 
hensive report for his Committee on Re- 
organization of the Association as per- 
tains to sections and divisions. Some 
results of this reorganization were an- 
nounced by Frances Cummings, the new 
president, in the April, 1938 number of 
OccuPATIONS (see pp. 672-673). 

The commercial exhibit under the su- 
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York City, in the closing address on 
Saturday morning, following the annual 
question-and-answer session conducted by 


Dr. Keller. 


pervision of Arnold Hess, State Teachers 
College, Newark, New Jersey, was one 
of the largest we have ever had and was 
entirely self-supporting. The non-com 
mercial exhibit under W. C. Smyser of 
the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars was extremely well prepared, 
and created no little discussion regarding 
methods and procedures in presenting 
guidance through high schools, colleges, 
and welfare organizations. 

The report of the Occupational Re 
search Section on the publication this year 
of their book on Occupations in Retail 
Stores was received by the Trustees with 
considerable enthusiasm, especially when 
the report was made that several thousand 
copies had already been sold, and that 
the second edition was now being run by 
the International Textbook Company. 

Alma Fletcher of St. Louis, Josephine 
Hintgen of LaCrosse, Wisconsin, and 
Chester W. Holmes of Washington, 
D. C., were elected members of the 
Nominating Committee for the follow- 
ing year. Rex B. Cunliffe, Rutgers Uni- 
versity, New Brunswick, New Jersey, was 
elected a member of the Editorial Board, 
and Lester Schloerb of Chicago was 
elected as a representative to the Amer- 
ican Council of Guidance and Personnel 
Associations. Mary Schauffler of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, was appointed Chairman of 
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the Occupational Research Section. Other 
committees and personnel appointments 
will be announced from time to time.— 
Frep C. SMITH, Secretary. 


OFFICERS ELECTED—1938 


President, FRANCES CUMMINGS, The Na- 
tional Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs, Inc., New York 
City. 

First Vice-President, WARREN K. LAYTON, 
Detroit Public Schools. 


Second Vice-President, ELIZABETH  L. 
Woops, Los Angeles City Schools. 


Treasurer, Roy N. ANDERSON, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 


Executive Secretary, FRED C. SMITH, The 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 

Editor of ““OcCUPATIONS,” Harry D. Kir- 
SON, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Trustees: 
JEROME H. BENTLEY, MILDRED LINCOLN 
BILLINGS, DOROTHEA DE SCHWEINITZ, A. 
H. EDGERTON, FRANKLIN J. KELLER, 
CLEO MURTLAND. 


Frances Cummings, who succeeds 
Franklin J. Keller, Principal of the Met- 


ropolitan Vocational High School, Ney 
York City, and former Director, Nationa 


Occupational Conference, as president, j; 


a former trustee of the National Voc 


tional Guidance Association and served 


during the year 1936-1937 as Secretar 
Treasurer of the American Council of 
Guidance and Personnel Associations. 


Miss Cummings has had a wide and 
varied vocational career. For six years 


she served as manager of the Interco| 
legiate Bureau of Occupations in New 
York City, during which time sever: 
thousand college women were placed in 
a variety of fields by this agency. Other 
occupational experience has included an 
executive position with New York City’s 
tenement house department, and the prep 
aration of sociological studies for the In 
stitute for Social and Religious Research 

At present Miss Cummings is director 
of Education and Publications, Nationa 
Federation of Business and Professiona! 
Women’s Clubs, Inc., New York City 
and is in charge of career guidance activi 
ties for the 1,500 Federation Clubs.- - 
FrepD C. SMITH, Secretary. 


National Association of Deans of Women 


HARRIET M. ALLYN 


Psccsiex even a “Recession” 
does not damp the ardor of a Dean for 
Atlantic City. More than four hundred 
deans and counselors belonging to the 
National Association of Deans of Women 
assembled this year to enjoy the stimu- 


lating benefits of sea breezes and pro- 
fessional meetings. The conversations of 
the groups in the lobby, the business of 
the committees, the addresses of the 
speakers, all seemed to partake of the 
salty tang of the bracing air. There was 
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a fine vigor and freshness in everyone's 
attitude toward the usual flood of prob- 
lems that confront a dean. It was a pleas- 
ure to greet one’s comrades-in-arms and 
compare notes on the latest method of 
attack and the newest strategy, or even 
to “swap the best yarns of the year.” 
Perhaps the comfort of the accommoda- 
tions, the ease of communication, and the 
erfection of the service has something 
to do with the case, but certainly Atlantic 
City for annual meetings of the Ameri- 
can Council of Guidance and Personnel 
Associations is a highly favored place. 

The general theme of the ACGPA, 
“Coordination in Guidance,’’ was one 
particularly apt for the NADW since for 
these two years its Research Committee 
has been making a special study of the 
function of the dean of women and the 
counselor of girls, and emphasizing the 
guidance functions in their relation to the 
total réle of the dean and counselor. The 
new pamphlets just published, The Dean 
of Women in the Institution of Higher 
Learning, and The Dean of Girls in the 
High School, had been distributed previ- 
ously, and the chairman of the Commit- 
tee, Ruth M. Strang, Associate Professor 
of Education, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, opened discussion on the 
work of the dean and counselor. Her 
findings were amplified by others who 
spoke of the dean’s part in the academic 
field, in personal advising, and in admin- 
istration. The Committee will continue 
its research during the coming year, and 
it is expected that further publications 
will result which will form an authorita- 
tive body of facts concerning current 
practices and goals in regard to the pro- 
fession of dean and counselor. 

The Association considers the matter 
of publication one of its chief duties, and 
at this meeting determined upon a new 
and important change of policy which is 


intended to be of considerable benefit to 
its members and to others in related 
fields. It will publish a quarterly Jowrnal 
which will carry articles of professional 
nature, proceedings of the convention 
notices and news items, and a column of 
questions and comments. This was the 
most outstanding piece of business which 
the NADW accomplished during the con- 
vention, but there were others of impor- 
tance, also, looking toward closer cooper 
ation with the American Association of 
University Women, continued affiliation 
with the ACGPA, further centralization 
of work in the Headquarters Office under 
our efficient Executive Secretary, and 
plans for greater collaboration between 
state, regional, and national associations. 
There are always some who find the 
business sessions most stimulating, but I 
believe the majority are divided in their 
chief approval between the sectional 
meetings wherein discussion takes place, 
and the more formal assemblies, the 
luncheons and dinners when addresses 
are given by speakers of repute. Un- 
usually interesting small sessions were 
held this year, both by the various sec 
tions and by other groups. Causing much 
comment was the “University Exchange, 
in which previously pro 
pounded by many university deans were 
answered and discussed in open session. 
A rather unusual topic was that of 
“Cooperative Authority of Students and 
Faculty in Government on a Modern 
Campus,” discussed by the College Se 
tion. Secondary school deans listened 
with much eagerness to the report of the 
Progressive Education Association study 
on locating guidance needs. The Junior 
College Section studied a possible gui- 
dance program, and the deans of the col- 
leges of education and teacher training 
considered aspects of teacher training pro- 
grams for both the college and the non 
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college girl. These are only samples of 
the thoroughly worthwhile subjects that 
consumed the attention of members at 
section meetings. We felt almost like 
the Michigan sophomore of whom we 
were told. Said the sophomore, ‘The 
trouble with this institution is that it has 
gone intellectual.” 

The general topic of the NADW, 
“The Chief Goals of Education,” was 
sufficiently broad to cover all necessities 
in the way of program, and was inter- 
preted to mean all kinds of education 
from manners and morals to training for 
a career, and to include self-direction and 
academic information. Whatever was lost 
in unity by this topic was certainly made 
up by variety and the possibility of find- 
ing some subject of central and vital in- 
terest for each member of the convention. 

The theme was carried out in a par- 
ticular way in the addresses at the open- 
ing general session, at the banquet in 
which the National Association of Prin- 
cipals of Schools for Girls so delightfully 
joined with us, and in the ‘deans’ own 
exclusive luncheon” held on Friday. Be- 
cause this year marks the centenary of the 
beginning of publicly endowed education 
for women on the collegiate level, at 
Mount Holyoke College and at Oberlin, 
the subjects of the addresses were con- 
cerned with taking stock of the results of 
such education during the one hundred 
preceding years, and in 1938. The schol- 
arly approach of Merle Curti, Professor 
of History, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and the sparkling wit of 
Marjorie H. Nicolson, Dean of Smith 
College, combined perfectly in the open- 
ing attack upon the subject as they dis- 
coursed upon “American Women of 
Light and Learning,” and ‘Martha's 
Daughters.” 

Mary Agnes Hamilton, member of the 
London City Council, was sagely pro- 


vocative in her address, ‘““Women—Are 
They Pulling Their Weight?” Mrs. Ham. 
ilton referred to the occupational diss. 
bilities under which women suffer, and to 
the great strides they had made in socia| 
reform, health, education, and labor te. 
lations. She mentioned the large part that 
Englishwomen from all classes are playing 
in political work. ‘Women will achieve 
in proportion as they emphasize and ex. 
press cooperative rather than purely in- 
dividualistic achievement,” said Mrs 
Hamilton in closing. “In so far as they 
succeed in this they will pull their own 
weight.” Following this address, we te- 
alized to our regret that even after one 
hundred years of education we are by n 
means using the strength we do have. 

Finally, Esther L. Richards, Professor 
of Industry, Johns Hopkins University, 
wound up the series with a talk full of 
pungency and wisdom on ‘Educational 
Market Values of 1938.” The evidence 
would seem to indicate that educated 
women in general, and perhaps deans in 
particular, are still covertly looking upon 
themselves as ‘mere women” and fail- 
ing to make good their possibilities as 
“professional women of the modern 
world.” 

The convention closed with a business 
session, fitting tribute to the fact that it 
was for business we went to Atlantic 
City; and for our profession we studied 
standards, methods, and means to the end 
that we might the better serve the young 
people of America. As one dean found 
by researches into musty and aged Greek 
dictionaries, the word dean comes from 
the Greek indicating “a servant covered 
with dust.” The dean is the long-distance 
runner, covered with the dust of the 
journey, “doing the dirty work” in ad- 
vance of the general army, a leader and 
a servant of all. 
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Business Sessions 


National Association of Deans of Women 


I apprrion to the decision by the 
members of the National Association of 
Deans of Women to discontinue the pub- 
lication of the Yearbook and quarterly 
Bulletins and substitute for them the pub- 
lication of a quarterly Journal, the deans 
also 
|. Asked the Research Committee to con- 


tinue and extend the studies concerning 
the function of deans and advisers; 
Asked the Executive Board to appoint a 
fact-finding committee to bring a the 
members recommendations pertaining to 
inter-organizational relationships ; 

Voted to revise the albums which con- 
tain personnel cards and data used in 
various high schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities. 


OFFICERS ELECTED 
The following officers were elected to 
serve for two years: 


Vice-President, M. EUNICE HILTON, Dean 
of Women, Syracuse University. 


Secretary, ESTHER A. DayMAN, Dean of 
Undergraduate Students, Mills College. 


Chairman, College Section, HELEN DALTON 
BRAGDON, Dean, College for Women, 
University of Rochester. 


Chairman, College of Education and Teacher 
Training Section, HELEN HALL More- 
LAND, Dean of Women, New York State 
College for Teachers 

Chairman, Junior College Section, AMELIA 
E. CLarK, Dean of Women, Colby Junior 
College. 


Chairman, Secondary School Section, EDNA 
L. DuGAN, Assistant Principal, John Mar- 
shall High School, Cleveland. 


The following officers will continue to 
serve until February 1939: 


President, HARRIETT M. ALLYN, Academic 
Dean, Mount Holyoke College. 


Treasurer, GiLapys C. BELL, 
Women, University of Denver. 


Dean of 


Chairman, University Section, Mrs. G. B 
FRANKLIN, Dean of Women, Boston Uni 
versity. 

Headquarters Consultant, Mary LOUISE 
BROWN, Dean of Women, The American 
University. 

Executive Secretary, KATHRYN G. HEATH 


American College Personnel Association 


JOHN G. DARLEY 


Tae ATLANTIC City meeting of 
the American College Personnel Associa- 
tion contributed its emphasis to the com- 
mon theme of coordination in guidance 
and personnel work. There was in ad- 


dition an increased interest in those re- 
search approaches that indicate the effi- 
ciency of going personnel programs. This 
latter emphasis was noticeable in the 
plans for reorganization of the associa- 
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tion that were embodied in the new 
charter and new constitution. 

This year's program was excellently 
planned and organized around the fol- 
lowing topics: administration of person- 
nel services; diagnosis of student prob- 
lems; the operations in the counseling 
situation; the contributions of research; 
and, finally, the problems of placement 
of college graduates. 

At the annual dinner, at which Mau- 
rice D. Helser, Director of Personnel and 
Dean of the Junior College, Iowa State 
College, acted as toastmaster, A. J. Brum- 
baugh, president of the Association and 
Acting Dean of the College, University 
of Chicago, provided an excellent dis- 
cussion of the problem of “Achieving a 
Greater Unity in General Education.” 
He dealt with the problem of the re- 
organization of subject matter for the 
ends of general education, the problem 
of increased articulation between high 
school and college programs, and finally 
the more efficient organization of supple- 
mentary educational services in which stu- 
dent personnel work is included. He 
pointed out that combinations and re- 
organizations of courses are being increas- 
ingly used in education to stem the tide 
of specialization of knowledge. 

He warned that this trend alone, how- 
ever, in the absence of closer articulation 
between high school and college, falls 
short of greatest effectiveness, insofar as 
the elementary and secondary schools have 
not provided students with the basic 
skills for handling reorganized curricula 
at the college level. The same unfortu- 
nate trend toward specialization is ap- 
parent in student personnel services, and 
can be avoided only if the student is kept 
in mind always as the focus of the person- 
nel functions, Dean Brumbaugh pointed 
out. He added his belief that personnel 
work must be administered as a total field 


in education rather than as a group of 
independent specialists, and, finally, that 
personnel work must be integrated with 
classroom teaching for the consideration 
of common student problems. As these 
problems are studied, the basic unity es. 
sential to a democratic education will 
slowly emerge, he asserted. 

The opening meeting un Wednesday 
morning, dealing with the administration 
of personnel services, included papers by 
Karl W. Onthank, Dean of Personne! 
Administration, University of Oregon, by 
Helen H. Moreland, Dean of Women. 
New York State College of Teachers, Al- 
bany, and by Donald G. Paterson, Pro- 
fessor of Psychology, University of Min- 
nesota. 

Dean Onthank discussed the necessity 
of wise control of the campus group ac- 
tivities and experiences in which students 
engage. He mentioned the use of dormi- 
tory and fraternity life, extra-curricular 
activities, and casual campus groups as 
educational devices for leadership train- 
ing and for training in important social 
skills. Personnel workers must aid stu- 
dents in choosing worthwhile group ac- 
tivities, he urged, and must see that the 
activities themselves are as meaningful a 
possible for the student members. 

Dean Moreland discussed the three 
types of relationships maintained by edu- 
cational institutions with students: busi- 
ness, instructional, and extra-instructiona! 
She stressed the importance of a divisional! 
organization along these lines in provid 
ing centralization of responsibility and 
coordination of function. If education 
can be organized along functioning and 
efficient lines, said Dean Moreland 
greater attention may be paid to the in- 
dividual student and his growth, which, 
in the long run, is the end product of 
education. 

Professor Paterson described the co 
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ordination of personnel services with in- 
struction. He stressed the fact that teach- 
ing staff members must be brought in 
touch with student problems if their 
teaching is to be adjusted to individual 
student needs. He went on to outline 
certain methods by which this contact 
could be established: use of faculty mem- 
bers as registration advisors under the 
watchful eye of the personnel depart- 
ment; use of smaller groups of faculty 
who are interested and able to do more 
advanced personnel work with individual 
students; and use of such a faculty group 
as a leaven in the total faculty group of 
any institution. He emphasized that the 
student is less well served under a per- 
sonnel program completely isolated from 
the instructional program. 

The Wednesday evening meeting heard 
papers by Daniel Feder, Associate in 
Psychology and Personnel, University of 
lowa; Ruth Strang, Assistant Professor of 


Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University; and Hugh M. Bell, Dean of 
Lower Division, Chico State College, 
California, on problems of diagnosis. Dr. 
Feder stressed the development of pro- 
fessionalization in personnel work as a 
promising approach in the individualiza- 


tion of education. Because of the com- 
plexity of the psychological, sociological, 
and educational phases of student prob- 
lems, advisors unskilled in diagnostic 
techniques are fortunately ceasing to play 
as large a part in diagnosis of student 
problems, he explained. He evaluated 
case histories, previous educational rec- 
ords, psychological tests, health factors, 
personality estimates, and interviewing 
as specific techniques that counselors are 
learning to use with greater skill and 
efficiency, and demonstrated that such 
techniques provide a clear-cut picture of 
the students whose lives are the raw ma- 
terial with which education works. 
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Dr. Strang first listed current practices 
in the diagnosis of reading and study 
habits of college students. She said that 
at Iowa State University standardized 
tests and individual work at the reading 
clinic are emphasized, while at Dart- 
mouth, instrumental analysis of visual 
factors that may be related to reading, 
and group instruction for reading disabili- 
ties are stressed. At Smith College, she 
reported, tests and instrumental measure- 
ment with individual and group instruc- 
tion comprise the reading program. After 
discussing the scope and complexity in 
the diagnosis of reading difficulties, Dr. 
Strang outlined a comprehensive diag- 
nostic procedure as follows: survey tests; 
use of available personnel records; obser- 
vation; students’ self-appraisal; inter- 
views; diagnostic tests; supervised analy- 
sis of reading processes; special devices 
and measurements; physical and medical 
examination. 

Dr. Bell, speaking on the diagnosis of 
emotional problems, pointed to the low- 
ered academic achievement that follows 
upon students’ emotional difficulties, and 
indicated the place of the counselor in 
spotting such problems in their early 
stages. In addition to skillful interviewing 
techniques, he said, psychological tests, 
medical records, and socio-economic data 
are useful devices in the diagnosis of emo- 
tional difficulties, and indicated that these 
difficulties become increasingly important 
when failure to identify and treat them 
deprives the student unnecessarily of fur- 
ther educational opportunities. 

On Thursday morning the topic of 
counseling was discussed by Harriet E. 
O’Shea, Consulting Psychologist for 
Women Students, Purdue University; 
Francis Bradshaw, Dean of Students, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina; and Kenneth 
Heaton, Director of Curriculum Research, 
Michigan State Department of Public In- 
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struction. Dr. O'Shea described the deli- 
cate balance maintained in the counsel- 
ing interview and the evolution from 
diagnosis of student problems to treat- 
ment and follow-up that is essential in 
handling the problems as analyzed. She 
illustrated her talk with histories of active 
cases in her own work. 

Dean Bradshaw defined two kinds of 
student-counselor relationships: the coun- 
selor who knows the student as a person 
over a long period of time, and the 
specialized counselor who assists in 
special and usually temporary problems. 
In utilizing the resources of the institu- 
tion in counseling, it is necessary to pro- 
vide both types of counselors in the per- 
sonnel organization, he stated. 

Dr. Heaton traced the adoption of the 
case study technique in the guidance of 
college students, and showed where its 
two steps of diagnosis and treatment as 
analogues of medical practice tend to 
break down in the guidance of a growing 
personality. He stated his belief that 
guidance should lead to greater inde- 
pendence and self-guidance, rather than 
to greater dependence upon the recom- 
mendations of adults. It is at this point 
that the treatment phase of the case study 
is less immediately applicable to guidance 
problems, he declared. Self-guidance as 
an objective of personnel work depends 
upon self-diagnosis, according to Dr. 
Heaton. 

At the Thursday noon luncheon meet- 
ing W. H. Cowley, Professor of Psychol- 
ogy, Ohio State University, discussed in- 
formally the work of the American Coun- 
cil on Education, through its committee 
on student personnel work, in the field of 
guidance. He described the organization 
and functions of the committee, and out- 
lined its future plans. 

Thursday afternoon, C. Gilbert Wrenn, 
Assistant Director of the General Col- 


lege, University of Minnesota, and chair. 
man of the American College Personnel 
Association sub-committee for the pres. 
entation of a new charter for the asso- 
ciation, discussed the reorganization of the 
association along lines more consistent 
with the functional aspects of student 
personnel work. 

On Friday afternoon a program of re. 
search papers was presented. John G 
Darley, Research Counselor, University 
of Minnesota, described a study of dis. 
tributing students to professional training 
under administrative and personnel sys- 
tems of predicting success or failure 
Over the period studied the personnel 
system made correct predictions of suc 
cess or failure in 65 per cent of the 
cases, as compared to correct predictions 
in 50 per cent of the cases under the 
administrative system, he reported. The 
project was described as an example of 
the type of personnel research that is im- 
portant in checking the efficiency of spe- 
cific phases of a personnel program. 

F. S. Beers, Examiner for the Uni 
versity System of Georgia, described the 
progress of the System in establishing a 
stable frame of reference within which 
educational guidance might operate effec- 
tively. By the use of uniform examina- 
tions over courses of defined content with 
stable grading systems, educational gui- 
dance may be checked against measures 
of achievement that are more accurate 
than traditional grading systems, he as- 
serted. 

Ruth Fedder, a graduate student of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
described the various devices by which 
relevant and significant personnel data 
may be collected for use with individual 
students. 

Edwin R. Henry, Assistant Professor 
of Psychology, New York University, 
presented a statistical study of the effect 
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of probationary status on students whose 
college achievement had fallen below 
crade. He reported that in a college 
where one-third of each freshman class 
goes on probation for scholastic difficul- 
ties, only 20 per cent of this third re- 
turned to good standing and went on to 
graduation, with the remaining 80 per 
cent tending to leave school or to be 
dropped for continuing poor records. He 
also found that only a third of the en- 
trants attained graduation without having 
experienced academic difficulties, and that 
an additional 25 per cent of the entrants 
leave school for reasons other than poor 
scholarship. In the light of this evidence, 
said Dr. Henry, probationary status as a 
spur to greater achievement is a doubtful 
if not invalid blanket technique. 

E. G. Williamson, Director, University 
Testing Bureau, University of Minnesota, 
in discussing studies in the evaluation of 
guidance, pointed out the difficulty of 
establishing research methods to demon- 
strate the effectiveness of a guidance pro- 
gram. After reviewing various studies, 
he presented an analysis of the college 
grade records of counseled and non- 
counseled students matched for ability 
and previous achievement. Individuals in 
the group receiving guidance went on to 
make significantly higher college grades 
than those who were not counseled, he 
disclosed. Thus, by use of grades as a 
measure of effectiveness, the counseling 
program, on the average, aids students in 
the fullest utilization of their abilities, 
said Dr. Williamson. His second study 
represented a follow-up of the progress 
of about one thousand students toward 
making a more satisfactory adjustment 
after counseling. 

Considering the inter-related factors 
of progress toward adjustment and ex- 
tent to which the counselor's advice was 
taken, Ds. Williamson found that 90 per 


cent of the students who followed the 
advice completely or in part were mak- 
ing a more satisfactory adjustment at the 
time of the follow-up study. On the 
other hand, he found that only 23 per 
cent of the students who did not follow 
the advice were handling their problems 
satisfactorily at the time of the follow- 
up. Studies of this kind are absolutely 
essential in checking the adequacy of 
diagnosis, the correctness of treatment, 
and the accuracy of prognosis in student 
personnel work, said Dr. Williamson. 

At the conclusion of Friday's meeting, 
J. E. Walters, Director of Personnel, Pur- 
due University, distributed mimeographed 
copies of an extensive questionnaire sur- 
vey of college personnel activities. 

The closing meeting, on Saturday 
morning, was given over to a discussion 
of placement problems. E. M. Stephens 
of the Industrial Relations Department, 
United States Steel Corporation, discussed 
the problem of coordination of colleges 
with business and industry. E. J. Hum- 
mel, Superintendent of Schools, Beverly 
Hills, California, explained what school 
systems wanted in the college graduates 
whom they employ. School systems are 
interested in mental and physical char- 
acteristics, emotional traits and appear- 
ance, social and moral qualities, and the 
dependability and the scholarship of each 
prospective student teacher, he asserted, 
in pointing out that the increased empha- 
sis on personal characteristics of the indi- 
vidual and the desire for extensive infor- 
mation places an added responsibility on 
the colleges for the collection of these 
data. In addition to desiring such in- 
formation, Dr. Hummel stressed certain 
changes in the training programs for pro- 
spective teachers that would bring such 
teachers more into contact with practical 
and present day affairs in an increasingly 
complex world. He concluded by dis- 
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cussing the practicality of uniform con- 
fidential report sheets which colleges 
might transmit to superintendents. 

Harry E. Stone, Vocational Guidance 
and Placement Service, West Virginia 
University, discussed basic issues in place- 
ment from the point of view of the col- 
lege. ‘The paramount issue for the col- 
lege graduate is that of finding an occu- 
pational outlet for the education he has 
obtained,”’ affirmed Dr. Stone. “While we 
may quibble over educational philoso- 
phies or administrative machinery, place- 
ment help is still woefully inadequate for 
the college graduating class." Dr. Stone 
saw no conflict between vocational train- 
ing and liberalizing or cultural studies, 
but he pointed out wisely that to appre- 
ciate the finer things of life the graduate 


must produce the income to permit him 
to maintain a standard of living consis. 
tent with his education and his desires 
Admittedly, he said, college education js 
not job insurance, but the lack of pro- 
vision for placement guidance represents 
unfortunate inattention in higher educa. 
tion. 

This running account provides an un. 
official summary of the association's meet- 
ings in Atlantic City. Reproduction of 
the papers will be available in the pub- 
lished annual proceedings of the Amer- 
ican College Personnel Association later 
this year. Non-members should address 
their requests to the secretary, Harriet E 
O'Shea, Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Indiana. 


Business Sessions 


American College Personnel Association 


Tue American College Personnel 
Association, at its business meetings, 
adopted a Charter which is the result 
of the year’s work of a Commission ap- 
pointed to study the organization of the 
Association in the light of modern con- 
cepts of personnel work. The Associa- 
tion also adopted a new Constitution and 
By-Laws to harmonize the structure of 
the organization with the objectives and 
principles of personnel work set forth 
in the Charter. 

The new Constitution eliminates the 
five vice-presidents assigned to separate 
areas of personnel work and substitutes 
instead one vice-president and a group of 
five members-at-large of the Executive 


Council. All of the officers are to be so 
chosen that they represent as far as pos- 
sible all of the geographical areas of the 
Association membership and also repre- 
sent different sorts of personnel services, 
the coordination of personnel services and 
student personnel research. 

A number of committees, some of them 
new, are established: Program, Profes- 
sional Standards, Research and Publica- 
tions, Publicity and Promotion, and 
Committee on Membership. Several 
special committees have been appointed 
for the coming year such as a Committee 
to Write the History of the Association, 
a Committee to Investigate Relationships 
with Faculty Advisers, and a Committee 
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ALLIANCE FOR GUIDANCE OF RURAL YOUTH 


on Relationships with the National Youth 
Administration. 

The Association included in its new 
By-Laws specific mention of its affiliation 
with the American Council of Guidance 
and Personnel Associations. The Asso- 
ciation has applied also for membership 
in the American Council on Education. 

The Committee on Research and Pub- 
lications will continue to issue a News 
Letter reporting activities of Association 
members, research, projects, and so on. 

Harrigt E. O'SHEA, Secretary. 


New OFFICERS 


President, A. J. BRUMBAUGH, Acting Dean 
of the College, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Vice-President, HELEN M. VooRHEES, Di- 
rector, Bureau of Appointments, Mount 
Holyoke College, South Hadley, Massa- 
chusetts. 
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Secretary, HARRIET E. O'SHEA, Division of 
Education and Applied Psychology, Pur 
due University, Lafayette, Indiana. 


Treasurer, FRANCES M. Camp, Director, 
Bureau of Appointments, University of 
Iowa, lowa City, lowa 


Members-At-Large—Executive Council 


JouN D. Beatty, Head, Bureau of Recom 
mendations, Carnegie Institute of Tech 
nology, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


HuGH M. BELL, Dean of the Lower Divi 
sion, Chico State College, Chico, Cali 
fornia. 

W. H. Cow Ley, Professor and Research As- 
sociate, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

FoRREST H. KIRKPATRICK, Dean of Person 
nel, Bethany College, Bethany, West Vir 
ginia. 

GRACE E. MANSON, Director, Personnel Re 
search, Northwestern University, Chicago 
Illinois. 


Alliance for Guidance of Rural Youth 


O. LATHAM HATCHER 


> HARRIET GREVE presided 
at the annual Rural Girl luncheon on 
Thursday, February 24 where the Na- 
tional Association of Deans of Women, 
the Alliance for Guidance of Rural 
Youth, the Rural Division of National 


Vocational Guidance Association, and 
members of the National Federation of 
Business and Professional Women’s Clubs 
combined forces. The crowd filled an 
extra room. It is significant that the rural 
gitl was permanently joined by her 


brothers in the guidance objectives of this 
composite group. 

John A. Lang, of the Office of Educa- 
tion, as chief speaker, raised the question 
of how these influential national organiza- 
tions can do more to further such objec- 
tives. Answering it, he urged stimulation 
both of public sense of responsibility for 
rural youth and of a more collective pro- 
fessional activity, on the part of organiza- 
tions and institutions themselves, for see- 
ing that rural as well as urban youth are 
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served with guidance—not only through 
due fact finding about rural occupations, 
but through provision for vocational 
counseling, training, and placement, and 
for the training of rural teachers and 
other leaders for guidance service. 

The handbook College Bound, begun 
several years ago as a guide to college- 
minded rural girls, and later expanded to 
include service to all urban girls as well, 
was presented in printed form by the 
author, Alice M. Baldwin, Dean of 
Women, Duke University. Geline M. 
Bowman, honorary president of the Na- 
tional Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs, was appointed 
chairman of a joint committee, represent- 
ing the Alliance for Guidance of Rural 
Youth. Dean Sara Norris of State Teach- 
ers College, Mankata, Minn.; Mary 
Stewart, Chairman of the Advisory Vo- 
cational Committee of the National Fed- 
eration of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs; and Mildred S. Percy, 
President of the NVGA Washington 
(D. C.) Branch, are the other members 
of this committee to plan further activi- 
ties in guidance for rural youth. 

Agnes Samuelson, Iowa State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, presided 
over the annual joint session of the Na- 
tional Education Association Rural De- 
partment, the NVGA Rural Division, and 
the Alliance for the Guidance of Rural 
Youth, held February 27. This meeting 
brought together representatives from 
thirteen states and yielded pithy discus- 
sions by various state and national officials 
on the general theme, “Gaps in Rural 
Guidance Service.” 

Howard A. Dawson, Director of NEA 
Rural Service, as main speaker, pointed 


out that 75 per cent of rural youth are 
reliably estimated to be out of school. 
many of them—even in some of the 
wealthiest states—lacking adequate schoo! 
facilities. Meanwhile, although cities 
need many rural migrants to cover their 
declining birth rates, hit or miss migra. 
tion of rural youth to cities is not only 
making for human waste but producing 
many maladjustments in the occupational 
world. This situation, he said, demands a 
comprehensive program of rural gui. 
dance, although junior counseling and 
junior placement services, needed equally 
in rural and urban areas; have hitherto 
been denied the rural ones. He cailed the 
present meager educational and guidance 
service in rural areas a well nigh perfect 
procedure for committing national eco- 
nomic and cultural suicide. 

Clyde A. Erwin, North Carolina State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, am- 
plified Dr. Dawson’s conclusions, and 
Mrs. Henry Grattan Doyle, President of 
the Washington (D. C.) Branch of the 
Alliance for Guidance of Rural Youth, 
told of plans being developed with youth 
employment agencies in that city, to study 
rural youth seeking employment. 

A Continuation Committee, meeting 
immediately to plan next steps, included 
Hattie S. Parrott of the North Carolina 
State Board of Education, Fannie W 
Dunn of Columbia University, Francis ( 
Rosecrance of the Kellogg Foundation 
and Northwestern University, John A 
Lang of the U. S. Office of Education, 
Cornelia S. Adair of the NEA Educa- 
tional Policies Commission, and _ the 
president of the Alliance for the Gui- 
dance of Rural Youth. 
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Tus TEACHERS COLLEGE PER- 
SONNEL ASSOCIATION met at the Hotel 
Haddon Hall Saturday afternoon, Feb- 
ruary 26, following the joint meeting of 
the American Association of Teachers 
Colleges and the American Council on 
Education on joint problems of prepara- 
tion of teachers. 

The report of the freshman placement 
testing program conducted by the Teach- 
ers College Personnel Association was 
made by George W. Frasier, president of 
the State College of Education, Greeley, 
Colorado. Martha Downs of the National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene presented 
a paper on “Significant Trends in Teach- 
ers College Personnel Practices,” and C. 
F. Malmberg of the Illinois State Normal 
University, Normal, Illinois, briefly dis- 
cussed the 1938 edition of the psycho- 
logical examination, which has been pre- 
pared for the first time for machine scor- 
ing. 

It was decided that all of the battery 
of tests to be issued by the Teachers Col- 
lege Personnel Association during the 
coming year would be printed in two 
forms, one for manual scoring and one 
for machine scoring. The availability of 
scoring machines at the State College of 
Education, Greeley, Colorado, in New 
York City, and in Chicago was shown to 
make it possible for member institutions 
to arrange conveniently for scoring ser- 
vices. Dr. Malmberg pointed out that the 
preparation of the tests for machine scor- 
ing will also materially reduce the ex- 
pense to cooperating colleges over a 
period of years since test booklets can be 
used repeatedly, answer sheets for ma- 


Teachers College Personnel Association 


M. ERNEST TOWNSEND 


chine scoring being separate from the 
main examination booklet. 

A report of the administration of the 
testing program this year indicates that 
the Teachers College Personnel Associa- 
tion administers tests to more college 
students than any other nationally dis- 
tributed test service. Some seventy teach- 
ers colleges and other institutions of 
higher learning make use of the test ma- 
terial for many thousands of freshman 
entrants who are subjected to the test. 
The complete report is available through 
the office of J. C. Heilman, Director of 
Personnel, State College of Education, 
Greeley, Colorado. The report for 1937- 
38 contains many unique features and is 
a valuable contribution to the research 
literature on personnel and testing pro- 
cedures. 

As a result of conferences with cer- 
tain state directors of teacher education, 
with presidents, personnel committees, 
and staffs of teachers colleges, and from 
a study of procedures revealed in corre- 
spondence with like officials in other 
schools of education, the following cer- 
tain trends in personnel practices are 
revealed, according to Dr. Downs: 

(1) Definition of function of the 
teachers college determines whether the 
pattern of selection practices shall be in- 
itial or deferred. Postponing actual se- 
lection for the profession for two years 
beyond entrance may increase attention 
given to teacher personality as a criterion, 
but the result in terms of organization 
of the curriculum is not wholly satis- 
factory. 

(2) The attitude of the college presi- 
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dent largely determines the concerted 
drive of the staff for a good program of 
personnel services. Individual counseling 
of students by faculty counselors, and 
health examinations administered by col- 
lege physicians assisted by registered 
nurses, are accepted practices. Psychia- 
trists on the staff, even part time, are 
still rare. 

(3) A more unified personnel program 
exists when instructional guidance is re- 
garded as a part of the total problem of 
personal guidance under one director. 


When counseling is not a recognized part 
of the instructional load of each staf 
member and definitely on the schedule. 
the program becomes incidental in char. 
acter. 

Following the program a brief business 
meeting was held, at which time C. F 
Malmberg was elected President and J. ¢ 
Heilman Secretary-Treasurer. 

M. Ernest Townsend, State Teachers 
College, Newark, New Jersey, President 
of the Association, conducted the session 


Business and Professional Women’s Clubs 


FRANCES CUMMINGS 


Ix view of the growing active 
interest by lay persons and organizations 
in vocational guidance, it may be well at 
this time to ask: How can this service by 
laymen be most effective; how can they 
concentrate on things which they can do 
well and avoid guidance activities that 
do not belong in the layman’s province? 

The speech given by Mary P. Corre 
before the meeting of the Business and 
Professional Women’s Club of Atlantic 
City on February 26th, 1938 contained 
many suggestions for members of this 
Association which are especially applica- 
ble to other lay groups interested in the 
field of guidance. Following is a sum- 
mary of this timely address: 


When the Layman Lends a Hand 
MARY P. CORRE 

Business men and women who have 

met and solved many of the problems 


that young people are now facing are 
often glad to share their experiences with 
these young people and to help them 
profit from their own mistakes and suc- 
cesses. In taking part in a guidance pro 
gram, however, there are certain activities 
to which laymen may make a valuable 
contribution; there are others which only 
must be undertaken by the guidance spe- 
cialist—the school-counselor. 

A list of various activities included in 
a school guidance program suggests those 
to which the layman may contribute: 

1. Gathering Information About Occupa 
tions. This presupposes a reference library 
containing many books and pamphlets. The 
lay organization may finance such a library 
where school funds are not available—and 
thus prove the importance of a library in 
occupations that the school will later be wil! 
ing to support. 

The actual occupational research, or gath 
ering of information, had best be done by 
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BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL WOMEN’S CLUBS 


the school workers. However, it will be 


necessary for them to interview many persons 
in each occupation, and here again interested 
club members may be interviewed and fur- 
nish pertinent facts. 


2. Imparting Occupational Information. 

(a) Through the class in occupations. 
This is a part of the school curriculum and 
must therefore be taught by a school coun- 
selor or teacher. 

(b) Through conferences. Business and 
professional men and women, especially 
those who are members of organizations 
interested in guidance, may take an active 
part as conference or discussion leaders— 
meeting with a small group of young 
people who are eager to ask questions 
about the occupation in which the layman 
is engaged. Successful conferences led by 
laymen imply careful preparation, presen- 
tation of actual facts, so that the young 
person will have a true picture of the oc- 
cupation. 

3. Studying the Individual. The individual 
counseling based on a careful study of the 
student must of necessity be done by a 
school counselor trained in guidance tech- 
nigues. 


4. Awarding Scholarships. The scholar- 
ship fund is a means by which perhaps one 
of the greatest services may be rendered. The 
guidance specialist can do much to help the 
young person secure the information, experi- 
ence, and advice in regard to choosing and 
planning for his or her life work but, in 
many cases, little can be done to help the 
student secure the necessary preparation un- 
less funds are available. Many gifted young 
people enter the first unskilled job that 
presents itself because it had not been possi- 


ble for them to continue their education 

Business and professional women who 
recognize the value of training can raise 
funds to make such training available for 
promising students in their community. If 
scholarship funds are to be of the greatest 
service, they should be administered by a 
centralized committee that is closely related 
to the schools as well as to all problems in 
the community. In other words, scholarships 
must be carefully administered by a group 
that sees all young people and all schools in 
an unprejudiced light. 

5. Coordinating Guidance Activities. One 
of the outstanding services that the layman 
can render is in helping to coordinate the 
many guidance and youth resources of a 
community, in helping to bring about a fa- 
vorable public opinion in regard to provid- 
ing adequate public funds for developing 
guidance and extending its services 

Perhaps the best way to coordinate the 
guidance activities in a community is to 
organize a vocational guidance association 
that will bring together representatives of 
all organizations concerned with the gui- 
dance of youth—schools, colleges, busi- 
ness and industry, labor, employment 
bureaus, youth and social agencies, civic 
and social clubs, etc. In turn, such a 
group may clear and coordinate the gui- 
dance projects being carried on and dis- 
cover the need for new work to be done 
in this field. They will therefore be in 
a position to know the importance of 
vocational guidance, and to work toward 
the development of public opinion favor- 
able to its adequate public support. 
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Western Personnel Service 


HELEN G. FISK 


a cooperation in person- 


nel and guidance work was discussed at 
the Western Personnel Service luncheon 
meeting on Friday, February 25. Wini- 
fred Hausam, Director, presided. In line 
with the general convention theme we 
showed how western educational institu- 
tions can and do coordinate student per- 
sonnel work through this organization. 

Western Personnel Service is a vol- 
untary cooperative association maintained 
by and for western colleges and universi- 
ties. It serves as a clearing house of in- 
formation useful to student personnel 
workers in member colleges, it reports on 
developments in methods of student per- 
sonnel work and on occupational informa- 
tion significant for college students. Each 
member college designates an official rep- 
resentative to serve on the Academic 
Council of Western Personnel Service. 
This Academic Council serves in an ad- 
visory capacity to the organization and 
also elects two members of the Board of 
Directors. 

Three members of the Academic Coun- 
cil were present at the meeting: Karl 
Cowdery, Associate Registrar of Stanford 
University, California; Frank A. Thomas, 
President of Fresno State College, Cali- 
fornia; Elizabeth Crandall, Dean of 
Women, Southern Branch, University of 
Idaho. 

Others attending the meeting repre- 
sented cooperating associations, and per- 


sonnel departments of eastern and mid 
western colleges and universities. 


President Thomas spoke of his interest 


in the development of Western Person 
nel Service, of the stimulus in studen 
personnel work in Fresno State Colleg: 


and of the special help they had received 
in working with liberal arts majors not 


training for teaching. 


To show how regional cooperat 


i 


works through the Service, the writer 


chose for discussion one phase only | 
student personnel activities, occupatio: 

information. We traced the full circ 
from the initial request made by our cor 


respondent on the campus of a member 


college, through the processes of collect 
ing and evaluating information, prepar 
ing bulletins, briefs, and reports and bac! 
to the various ways in which personn« 
workers use on the campus the materia! 
so carefully prepared for them. Th: 
adaptation and use of our occupation! 
materials in different types of institutions 
were illustrated by instances compiled 
from member college reports. Those who 
had furnished illustrations of varied uses 
included: a dean of men and a dean of 
women in private liberal arts colleges 
(Dean Coons of Occidental, Dean Gib- 
son of Pomona); a dean of Personnel Ad- 
ministration and a Placement Officer in 
state universities (Dean Onthank of the 
University of Oregon and Miss Foreman 
of the University of California). 
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Editorial Views 








Summer School Invites You 


As THis issue of the magazine 
goes to press, many of our readers are 
thinking about summer school. Their 
motives are various. Some who have had 
a considerable amount of training and 
experience desire to learn new procedures 
or to fill gaps in their equipment. Some 
are looking forward to completing work 
started during previous sessions. Many 
teachers have just been notified they will 
be responsible during the coming year 
for some phase of vocational guidance— 
teaching classes in occupations or giving 
counsel through the home-room—and 
they look to the summer school as a 
source of help in preparing for their new 
responsibilities. 

Many teachers of academic subjects 
have heard something about vocational 
and educational guidance and they would 
like to prepare themselves to apply it in 
the classroom; some think perhaps they 
would like ultimately to become full- 
fledged vocational counselors. Teachers 
of vocational subjects in particular real- 
ize that the occupational training which 
they offer lacks pointedness unless it is 
accompanied by vocational guidance; and 
they will seek to acquire the techniques 
this summer. 

Teachers in secondary schools will not 
be the only registrants in summer courses 
in vocational and educational guidance. 
College deans, advisers, and placement 
officers will also be among those seeking 
technical competency in personnel pro- 


cedures; likewise enrolling will be many 
workers in social service agencies—case 
workers, rehabilitation officers, ““Y"’ secre 
taries, and placement officers. We know 
of some ministers who leave their charges 
pastorless long enough to attend courses 
that will assist them in understanding the 
vocational problems which their parish- 
ioners face, and mayhap to discover means 
by which help may be given them. 

In view of this heterogeneity, the aca 
demic aims of these registrants are vari- 
ous. Many wish to fulfill the requirements 
for state certificates. Some are working 
toward the bachelor’s degree. Most of 
the teachers will take the master's degree, 
while a few aspire to the doctorate. Some 
wish no degree, but simply enlighten 
ment. 

Although serious motives are foremost 
in the minds of summer school attendants, 
it must be acknowledged that summer 
schools hold attractions of a non-academic 
nature. They are generally located in in- 
viting places, offering the lure of moun 
tains, lakes, or cities. They give oppor- 
tunity for recreation, for making new 
friendships and for widening one’s cul- 
tural horizon. Thus attendance at sum- 
mer school is not all work; it is refresh- 
ment as well. A practical end that mo- 
tivates some persons is the hope that 
through attendance at summer school they 
may obtain a new position. To show how 
this may come about we might cite an 
instance. A young man who had served 
as counselor in a school system for sev 

(Continued on page 797) 
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Occupational Adjustment Cues 


A Clearing House for Reporting Current Developments in Occupational Adjustmen; 
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Information About Occupational Opportunities 


Ebucarors must increasingly give more attention to problems affecting employ 
ment if they are to help solve the Nation’s major problem of unemployment. Information 
about occupational opportunities must keep pace with changing conditions. To secure 
and use such information is one of the problems of education. The Office of Education 
should, therefore, endeavor to gather such facts from all sources for the benefit of edy 
cators, students, and the general public. 

Not only must the Office of Education admin 


Expert Consultant in Guidance 
To Serve Office of Education 





WASHINGTON, D. C.—Secretary of the 
Interior Harold L. Ickes has announced 
appointment of Richard D. Allen, of Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, to serve the Office of 
Education, Department of the Interior, on 
a part-time basis, as Expert Consultant in 
Guidance. 

Dr. Allen, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools in Providence, and one of the 
Nation's outstanding leaders in guidance 
for vocations, will have his headquarters 
in Providence. He will help organize an 
occupational information and guidance ser- 


ister vocational education funds for the promo. 
tion of vocational education, but the Offic 
should extend its service to those functions 
necessary to make the national program of voca 
tional education more effective. To this end 
because of the difficulties which the individual 
faces in choosing his vocation and in adjusting 
himself to changing economic and social cond 
tions, it becomes necessary to provide an organ- 
ization as a part of every education program 
that will study occupations and training possi 


vice for vocational education in the Office bilities and needs, employment demands, oppor 
ane a tunities for advancement or transfer to positions 
which offer greater satisfaction in work. And 
we must not forget that the problem of employment concerns girls and women as well 
as boys and men. This phase of the ptoblem must not be neglected. 
Dr. Allen's services will be of the utmost value in helping to organize an efficient 
occupational information and guidance service for vocational education in the Office of 
Education —JOHN W. STUDEBAKER, United States Commissioner of Education. 





RICHARD D. ALLEN, who holds A.B., M.A., and Ph.D. degrees from Brown University, 
has had a long and varied experience in educational work. After graduation from college he 
took up teaching in Wayne, Pennsylvania. Then he went to Pawtucket, Rhode Island where 
he taught for four years before he began his long service as teacher, assistant principal, 
principal, assistant to the superintendent, director of research and guidance, and assistant 
superintendent of schools in the city of Providence, Rhode Island. 

Under the direction of Dr. Allen, Providence has developed an outstanding program in 
vocational guidance. One of the leading authorities in educational and vocational guidance, 
Dr. Allen serves as lecturer in the porn, am schools of Harvard University, Boston Univer 
sity, and Brown University. He is the author of many publications in the guidance and 
testing field. 
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OCCUPATIONAL ADJUSTMENT CUES 







Events in Washington 







In Congress 

SrATUS OF THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE REPORT—The Report of the President's Ad 
-isory Committee on Education sent to Congress by the President on February 23 has 
been referred to the House Committee on Education. The report has been printed as 
House Document, No. 529, a limited number of copies of which are available from the 
faces of the Advisory Committee on Education, Department of the Interior, Washington, 
D. C. Sales copies are available at 35 cents each from the Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. The Committee on Education met to consider the report shortly after 
+ was received, but after a short session adjourned, deciding to withhold action until 

ymmittee members could acquaint themselves with the findings and recommendations of 
the Advisory Committee. 

In the meantime, national leaders of about 20 educational and women’s organizations 
eave substantial indorsement to the report's recommendations at a meeting held in the 
National Education Association headquarters, Washington, D. C. In the Senate a confer 
ence was held to discuss both the Advisory Committee report and future action. Senator Pat 
Harrison met with Senator Elbert D. Thomas, of Utah, chairman of the Senate Committee 
yn Education and Labor; Congressman Brooks Fletcher, of Ohio; George F. Zook, Vic« 
Chairman of the President’s Committee; Paul T. David, Secretary of the Advisory Com 
mittee: Willard E. Givens, and Howard A. Dawson, of the National Education Associa 
tion. Following the latter conference, Senator Harrison said: ‘‘We are going to do every 
thing possible to expedite passage of this legislation at this session. The report is fine, 
and I shall advocate such changes in the bill already reported by the committee to carry 
out the committee’s recommendations with reference to needs and the reduced annual 
appropriations.” 

It is understood that legislation has already been drafted for introduction in the House 
and Senate, and that there is strong belief that the legislation, based on the Advisory 
Committee’s recommendations, will pass in the Senate. Whether enough support will be 
given such legislation in the House is questionable at this time. The National Educa 
tion Association is strongly backing the legislative measures in both houses of Congress. 

House Bill 10220, introduced recently by Representative Collins, authorizes an annual 
appropriation of $140,000,000 to be allocated among the several states and territories 
for maintenance and improvement of elementary and secondary education. However, it is 
reported that this is not the bill sponsored by NEA. 
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In Federal Deparments 

OFFICE OF EpUCATION—A recent publication, Guidance Bibliography, 1935 is to be 
followed shortly by similar bulletins for 1936 and 1937. Known as Bulletin 36, the new 
publication presents an annotated list of books, pamphlets, and periodical references on 
guidance appearing during the year 1935. The compilers are Marion H. Witmer and 
Maris M. Proffitt. Copies are available from the Superintendent of Documents, Washing 
ton, D. C., price 10 cents. 







APPRENTICESHIP COUNCILS—An information circular issued by the Federal Committee 
on Apprenticeship Training announces that the following states recently have appointed 
State =p armapo Councils or have authority to appoint such groups to cooperate with 
local and state committees in formulating state apprenticeship standards: Virginia, Mich- 
igan, Connecticut, Kentucky, and Indiana. 







DEPARTMENT OF LABOR—W omen’s Bureau—Mary Anderson, Director of the Women's 
Bureau, announces the publication of The Woman Worker, a bi-monthly newsletter. Taking 
the place of the News-Letter which the Women's Bureau has published for 17 years, this 
bulletin, printed at the Government Printing Office, will report latest developments con- 
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cerning women’s employment. An announcement of the new publication says: “Every efor 
will be made to bring together in convenient and readable form such current information 
as will be useful to labor unions, women’s clubs, State and local labor department officia|; 
and others interested in keeping informed on the rapidly changing status of the woman 
wage earner.” The subscription price of The Woman Worker is 25 cents a year. Orde; 
from the Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


U. S. EMPLOYMENT SeERvICE—An analysis has been made of the characteristics of 5,000. 
000 persons seeking work through offices of the United States Employment Service. The 
report of this analysis, Survey of Employment Service Information, was prepared by the 
Division of Standards and Research, and is available from the Government Printing Office 
Washington, D. C., price 25 cents a copy. The report includes information on trend of 
operations, geographical distribution of applicants and placements, industrial, occupationa| 
and age distributions, interrelations of age and occupation, length of unemployment, et 


BuREAU OF LaBor Statistics—'‘‘There was a further decline in total non-agricultural 
employment of about 100,000 workers in February,” Secretary Perkins announced March 
23. “The total reduction in working forces was much smaller than in any of the three pre- 
ceding months,” she said. As compared with February of last year it is estimated that there 
are about 1,800,000 fewer workers engaged in non-agricultural jobs. Factories took on about 
25,000 wage earners, a gain of 0.4 per cent in comparison with a typical increase of 
about 2.0 per cent from January to February in preceding years. Weekly payrolls were 
2.7 per cent larger, the weekly expansion amounting to about $3,800,000, or about half 
of the gain ordinarily reported. Employment decreased between January and February 193s 
in all of the non-manufacturing industries surveyed with the exception of anthracite mining 
and insurance. With a net increase of approximately 179,000 workers on projects of The 
Works Program in February, employment under this program amounted to 2,686,000. Of 
this number 147,000 were at work on Federal Projects under The Works Program, and 
2,539,000 on projects operated by Works Progress Administration. The latter figure in 
cludes employment on work projects of the National Youth Administration and Student Aid 
Payrolls = the entire program of “public employment” totaled $110,248,000, and were 
$4,772,000 greater than in January. Approximately 93,000 employees were working on 
PWA construction projects. This was a decline of 4,000 from the preceding month. The 
number of workers employed in the Civilian Conservation Corps was 328,000, a decrease 
of 7,000 as compared with January. Of the total number in CCC Camps during February 
284,000 were enrolled workers, 5,000 reserve officers, 300 nurses, 1,600 educational ad. 
visers, and 37,000 supervisory and technical employees. The monthly payroll for all classes 
of CCC workers was in excess of $15,062,000. 


CIVILIAN CONSERVATION Corps—When asked by a Senate Committee what CCC money 
buys, Robert Fechner, Director of the C.C.C., said, “CCC money buys human self-respect, 
employability, and education for young men, work which will pay for itself in benefits to 
the Nation... . I believe the Government is getting a good bargain for its money.” Direc- 
tor Fechner recommended that the CCC be made a permanent organization of the Federal 
Government and that its size be flexible with the needs of young men for employment 
“Unemployment will be with the youth of the Nation for a long time,” he said. When 
funds for CCC Camps beginning July 1, 1938 were slashed, it was pointed out that the 
reduced appropriation would close 300 camps. Representative Woodrum, Chairman of 
the Independent Officers Appropriation Sub-Committee of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee, introduced a bill providing for a $50,000,000 increase in the $226,331,000 appro- 
priation voted by Congress which would continue the CCC according to its present strength 
of 1,500 Camps through the next fiscal year. Latest estimates show that there were 61,000 
vacancies in CCC Camps as of March 31, 1938. At the present time there are 207,000 
—— for enrollment. Two million boys and young men have been enrolled in CCC 

ps since 1933. The fifth anniversary of the CCC was celebrated the week of April 5 
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NEWS OF THE NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 
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Branch Association Activities 


EDITED BY ROY A. HINDERMAN 


Caprrac District, New YORK 

The Capital District Branch was re- 
cently addressed by Elizabeth Morris, 
Professor of Psychology of the Albany 
State Teacher's College, on ‘‘Mental Hy- 
giene and Its Effect on School Proce- 
dures.” An open forum centering about 
the topic, “Mental Hygiene Problems of 
the Bright Child,’’ was led by Mary 
Clark, counselor of the Mont Pleasant 
High School, Schenectady. About sixty- 
five persons were in attendance. On April 
26 Frank Tallman from the Rockland 
County Hospital will speak on another 
subject dealing with this Branch’s general 
theme for the year, ““Mental Hygiene and 
Delinquency.” 

In cooperation with George Hutcher- 
son, director of the Guidance Bureau of 
the New York State Department of Edu- 
cation, the Capital District Branch has 
been holding a series of ten meetings de- 
voted to guidance problems of a practical 
nature and limited exclusively to school 
counselors and guidance officers. Mem- 
bers of the group and officers in the state 
department and the New York State 
Teachers’ College have participated as 
discussion leaders. Topics considered 
have been: scholarships, special educa- 


tional opportunities, occupational trends, 
bright pupils, slow pupils, reading diffi- 
culties, follow-up, and group work. On 
April 8, counselors visited the New York 
State Training Institution at Coxsackie, 
New York. 


DeEtTrRoIr 

Opinions concerning the counselor's 
place in the Guidance Centered School 
were expressed by high school counselors 
at the March meeting of the Guidance 
Association of Detroit and Vicinity. The 
fact that the same topic had been dis- 
cussed by high school principals at the 
previous January meeting added to the in- 
terest of this symposium. 

The discussion centered around the fol- 
lowing questions: What should be the 
function of a counselor in an adequate 
guidance program? What should be the 
relationship of the counselor to the prin- 
cipal, the teachers, and the parents in 
pupil personnel work? How much teach- 
ing, clerical work, and attendance work 
should a counselor be required to do? 
What are the criteria for the selection of 
counselors? What is the counselor's re- 
sponsibility to the pupil? 

Maud E. Watson, Director, Child Gui- 
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dance Division, Children’s Fund of Mich- 
igan, and discussion leader, expressed the 
belief that counselors should have courses 
in medical information in order to have 
a greater appreciation of physical symp- 
toms as expressed in behavior; that they 
should have an understanding not only of 
conscious motivation but of unconscious 
motivation as well; and that they should 
be able to understand and remedy their 
own symptoms of emotional disturbance. 


NORTHWESTERN OHIO 

The Northwestern Ohio Branch of the 
NVGA was launched with the largest 
charter membership ever experienced in 
the national association—a total of 130 
full memberships. This puts the North- 
western Ohio branch in third place in 
Association membership, being surpassed 
only by the New York City and Detroit 
branches. 

Four enthusiastic meetings have been 
held since the first of the year. Attend- 
ance has averaged over a hundred, with 
representatives from all phases and agen- 
cies of guidance in this district. Such in- 
terest in this area is due to the enthusiasm 
of the Toledo schools in developing a gui- 
dance program by the teachers and ad- 
munistrators. 

At the February meeting a practical 
demonstration of attitude tests was given 
by Ruth Rustad, acting director of the 
Toledo Guidance Service, one of the 
NYA activities in this district. The March 
meeting was a momentous one, at which 
the local Association’s charter was pre- 
sented to a large gathering of members 
and guests. W. E. McClure, Professor of 
Psychology at the University of Toledo, 
spoke about the interpretation of social 
and mental tests and discussed their terms 
and uses with the group. 

The temporary officers of the North- 


western Branch were permanently elected 
They are: Harry W. Paine, Professor of 
Vocational Education at the University 
of Toledo, president; Don Parks, Person- 
nel Director of the University of Toledo 
vice-president; Edward E. Packer, Chair. 
man of the Toledo Central Guidance 
Committee, secretary; and Ralph Swisher, 
Boys’ Dean of DeVilbiss High School, 
treasurer. ; 

A temporary executive board has been 
elected by the various guidance groups, 
each being represented by a chairman 
Chairmen and members of standing com- 
mittees for membership, legislation pro- 
gram and publicity, have been appointed 
by the executive board, and they have al- 
ready initiated plans for an intensive pro- 
gram along these lines. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

On February 12 Dr. Kitson entertained 
the members of the Teachers College 
Branch at tea at his home. Arrangements 
were set in motion for the Eleventh Vo- 
cational Guidance Follies, to be given on 
April 29. Mrs. Ruth Springer is chair- 
man of the Follies committee. The Branch 
now has seventy-five members. 

About fifty students from Teachers 
College attended the convention at At- 
lantic City. A special buffet supper for 
them and the former Teachers College 
students attending the convention was 
held at the Seaside Hotel on Friday eve- 
ning, February 25. About one hundred 
were present. James E. Sparling presided. 


Branch Membership Report 


Since the National and Branch mem- 
bership Report as of December 6, 1937 
was published (see OccUPATIONS Janu- 
ary, 1938, p. 382) the new Northwestern 
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Ohio Branch of the Association has been 
formed with a record number of 112 
charter members, taking second place in 
the numerical order of the memberships. 

As in the previous report, the New 
York City Branch is in the lead, and is 
followed by the Detroit, Northwestern 
Ohio, and New England branches. The 
starred thirteen branches have shown 
growth over this period, some with 
marked increase in numbers. 


National and Branch Membership 
April 1, 1938 


i 8 Ser ... 199 
Detroit ...... Pee reek 2 Be tant 159 
Northwestern Ohio (new)........ 112 
ST er 
*Northeastern Ohio ...... eas 87 
Western Pennsylvania ........... 80 
FST Teer ey Tere 79 
*Teachers College, 
Columbia University ........... 69 
Riss 68a 0 as 494-006 600 63 
» a ih a 
*Southern California ............. 60 
New Orleans, Louisiana.......... 56 
CET Nol'd's b8 6004en arvbseveed 55 
Ee 55 
ana ws bbb ade ee 53 
es a Se aide iw dhe eile 52 
*Philadelphia and Vicinity......... 49 
ES Oi. aga cade eames 49 
ee ele ois ba whee 48 
RE eee 46 
*Northern California ............. 39 
*Capital District of New York...... 34 
Sn” oi ease eee eeens 25 
ee wn naan ene a 24 
°° | a aaa ere 24 
Central New York............... 23 
EE cov cadeeseseeen« 22 
"Western Michigan .............. 20 
SEPT Tree 19 
SO EE ee 19 
Western Massachusetts ........... 18 
METI, Wie ccc vccccecedsce 18 
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Kentucky .. 16 
Minneapolis . 11 
a 10 
Wisconsin ... 10 


The following branches have fewer 
than ten members: Atlanta, Central Kan- 
sas, Colorado, Dallas, Kansas City, Mil- 
waukee, Nebraska, St. Paul and South 
Texas. 


Total Branch Members, Apr. 1, 1938. 1,984 


Members-at-Large ....... 255 
Non-Member Subscribers 2,003 
Total Paid Subscription List 4,242 


Individual Analysis Section 
Offers New Service Area 

In setting up the new sections called 
for in the revised by-laws, the Delegate 
Assembly of NVGA designated an In- 
dividual Analysis Section which does not 
correspond with any former committee 
as do the other sections, such as Occupa- 
tional Research and Preparation for Gui- 
dance Service. By definition each section 
consists “of reasonably permanent inter- 
est groups and shall represent functions 
performed by guidance workers in vari- 
ous divisions or areas of service.” 

Membership in a section is voluntary 
and informal. It is not limited to one sec- 
tion or division. 

In order that the Individual Analysis 
Section may become organized as soon as 
practicable it is necessary to secure a list 
of those members of the Association 
whose major interest lies in this field and 
who wish to identify themselves with the 
new section. Such persons are asked to 
send their names to Fred C. Smith, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, University of Tennes- 
see, Knoxville, Tennessee. 








Courses in Vocational Guidance and 
Allied Subjects, Summer of 1938 


, en to custom, we present a list of courses which are offered for vocationa! 
counselors and personnel workers in the 1938 summer sessions of various colleges and 
universities. Owing to limitations of space it has not been possible to publish complete 
descriptions. Also, it has been necessary to restrict the listings to a fairly homogeneous 
field. On this ground no courses have been listed dealing with vocational education, 
industrial arts, general economics, or general psychology. Some data are lacking con 
cerning certain institutions whose catalogs were not yet off the press. By the time this issue 
appears, it is expected that all the catalogs will be ready for distribution, and that inquirers 
can obtain complete information by writing directly to the institution in which they arc 
interested. 


Akron, University of, Akron, Ohio California, University of, Berkeley 
A graduate course in guidance taught by two June 27-Aug. 5 
or three well-known educators. Vocational Guidance. R. E. RuTLEDG: 


Alfred University, Alfred, N. Y. July 5-Aug. 13 Student Personnel Administration. 


Educational and Vocational Guidance in e : : ' Miss M. Brown 
Secondary Schools. GALEN JONES Supervised Field Work in School Counseling 
R. E. RuTLepce 
Boston University, Boston, Mass. July 5-Aug. 13 Counseling and Guidance, Practicum. 
Principles of Guidance. J. B. Davis B. E. MALLary and staff 
Clinical Procedures in Vocational Guidance. Mental Hygiene Problems of Childhood 
: H. G. THACKER and Adolescence. W. V. RicHMoNI 
Teaching Occupational me on Adult Mental Hygiene Problems. 
Measurement in Educational and W. V. Ricumonp 
Vocational Guidance. W. L. HANSON . , a z 
Schools and Guidance for the New Leisure. California, University of, Los Angeles 
W. I. Goocu June 27-Aug. 5 
Techniques of the Personal Interview for Sec- Vocational Guidance. H. A. CAMPION 
ondary Schools and Colleges. W.T. PoweLi Occupational Analysis. S. L. Fick 
Guidance for the Homeroom and ae 
Classroom Teacher. J. W. YEo Mental Hygiene. P. M. Symo . 
Vocational Readjustment. A. J. CARDALL, Jr. Child Guidance. P. M. Symonps 
Measuring Pupil Progress. H. F. Bair 
Measurement of Intelligence. G.M. WILSON Catholic University of America, 
Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pennsylvania Wengen, D.C jens 2¢-Aug 
Labor and Personnel Problems in Business Vocational and Educational 
Guidance. Sr. TERESA GERTRUDE 


and Industry. 
Occupations and Occupational Research. Content and Methods of Courses 
The Organization and Administration of in Occupations. Sr. TERESA GERTRUDE 


Guidance Programs. Organization and Administration of 
Educational Measurement. Guidance Programs. Sr. TERESA GERTRUDE 
Measurement of Intelligence. 

Extra-Curricular Activities. : — 
ne Chicago, University of, Chicago, Illinois 
Buffalo, University of, Buffalo, New York June 20-Aug. 26 


Educational and Vocational Guidance. 


K. A. AGEE 
Psychological Tests in Guidance and 
Personnel Work. D. M. SuPER 
Counseling the Individual. D. M. SuPER 
Research and Studies in Occupational and 
Educational Opportunities. E. S. JONEs 


Labor and Industrial Relations. S. LivERMORE 


Vocational and Educational Guidance, Student 
Personnel Work, Theories of Personality, 
Theory of Mental Tests, Methods of Employ- 
ment and Vocational Adjustment, Law and 
Labor, Methods in Employment and Voca 
tional Adjustment. A special one-term course 
of lecture-conferences in the background of 
educational and vocational guidance. 
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Columbia University, Teachers College, 

New York City July 6-Aug. 13 

Vocational and Educational 
Guidance. 

Methods and Content of the 
Course in Occupations 

Illustrative Lessons in 
Vocational Information. 

Vocational Testing. 


H. D. Kitson 
IoNA R. LOGIE 


IoNA R. LocIz 

H. D. KITSON AND 

R. N. ANDERSON 
Placement and Employment 


Office Procedure. R. N. ANDERSON 
Methods and Techniques in Guidance 
and Personnel. R. N. ANDERSON AND 


RUTH STRANG 
Field Work in Guidance and Personnel 
R. N. ANDERSON AND IONA R. LOGIE 
Individual Development and Guidance 
(Practicum ). R. N. ANDERSON, 
R. C. CHALLMAN, Miss A. WEIsS 
Demonstrations of Techniques in 
Guidance. ESTHER LLOYD-JONES 
and other members of the staff 
Labor Problems. S. H. PATERSON 
Mental Testing. R. PINTNER AND G. FoRLANO 
Mental Tests in Clinical Practice. A. W. BROWN 
Methods for Studying and Diagnosing 
Personality and Character. T. M. NEwCoMB 
Courses in various aspects of psychology, such 
as Psychology of the Exceptional Child 
(subnormal children), Psychology of the 
Gifted Child, Personality Adjustments, 
Reading Diagnosis, Adolescence, Delin- 
quency. 
Courses for the training of deans: 
Student Personnel Administration. 
SARAH M. STURTEVANT 
and other members of the staff 
Techniques of Work with 
Student Groups. SARAH M. STURTEVANT 
Relation of Student Personnel 
Work to Instruction. 
Special Problems in Student 
Housing. 
Personnel Records. 
Persistent Problems of Youth. 
Miss M. VAN WATERS 
Field Work in Student Personnel 
Administration. SARAH M. 


W. H. CowLey 


Miss H. Hayes 
A. E. TRAXLER 


STURTEVANT 
and others 

The Teacher's Part in Individual 
Development and Guidance. RUTH STRANG 
AND R. N. ANDERSON 


Courses for specialists in child guidance: 
Behavior Problems of Children: 

Infancy and Adolescence. R. C. CHALLMAN 
AND Miss A. WEISS 
Miss C. B. ZACHRY 

MERLE W. CurtTI 


Guidance of Adolescents. 
Child Development. 
Field Work in Child 


Guidance. C. BENNETT 


Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 
July 5-Aug. 11 
Introduction to Educational and 


Vocational Guidance. C. DUNSMOOR 
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Practicum in Guidance C. DUNSMOOR 
Use and Interpretation of Tests 


in Guidance Mr. WINSOR 


Delaware, University of, Newark, Delaware 
June 20-July 29 

Miss M. T. SCUDDER 

R. W. Heim 


Counseling Techniques 
Guidance Problems in Education 


Fordham University, New York City 
July 6-Aug. 13 
History, Principles, Problems and 
Procedures of Guidance. Mrs. V. WALDRON 


Occupational Analysis R. P. GALLAGHER 
Occupational Opportunities and 

Placement M. CoLEMAN 
Child Development 
Psychology of Character and 

Personality REIMAN 
Psychology of Adolescence BUNN 
Industrial Psychology. GALLAGHER 
Character Education SMITH 


Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
July 5-Aug. 13 
Principles and Practices in Vocational 
Guidance. E 
Counseling and Organization for 
Vocational Guidance J. M. BREWER 
Education as Guidance. J. M. BREWER 
Measurement in Guidance P. J. RULON 
Problems in Personnel Work with Girls 
in Schools and Colleges (open only 
to women) E. G. STEDMAN 
In addition to the above courses there are to 
be two important conferences related to 
this field: 
Conference on Consumer Education, 
July 13 and 14. No fee. Open to 
educators and others interested 
Conference on Vocational Education 
July 21. No fee. Open to educators 
and others interested. 


A. LEE 


Hunter College, New York City 
July 11-Aug. 19 
Fundamental Principles of Vocational 
Guidance. Miss A. M. JOoNEs 
Mental Hygiene Mrs. R. E. CoNKEY 
Psychology of the Child. C. A. McCLaIn 
AND Miss D. M. BARRETT 


Lehigh University, Bethelehem, Pennsylvania 
Educational Tests and Measurements 
Education of Exceptional Children. 

Labor Problems 


Maryland, University of, College Park 
Principles and Practices in Educational and 
Vocational Guidance. LEONARD MILLER 
Administration and Organization for 
Educational and Vocational 


Guidance. LEONARD MILLER 
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Michigan, University of, Ann Arbor 
June 27-Aug. 19 
Vocational Guidance and Placement 
G. E. Myers 
The Mental Hygiene of Adolescence 
H. Y. McC.usky 
Personnel Problems in High School and 


College T. L. PuRDOoM 
Seminar in Personnel Problems of High 

School and College T. L. PurDoM 
Practice in Individual Testing E. B. GREENE 
Labor MARGARET ELLIOTT 
Industrial Relations J. W. RIgEGEL 


Minnesota, University of, Minneapolis, Minn. 


June 13-July 22 
Guidance in the Secondary Schools. 
C. G. WRENN AND Miss M. EpWArRDs 
Diagnosis and Counseling in the 
Guidance Program C. G. WRENN 
Guidance Clinic. E. G. WILLIAMSON 
Problems in Personnel and Guidance Work. 

C. G. WRENN AND Miss M. EDWARDS 
Psychology of Personality. H. M. BELL 
Psychology of Adolescence. Miss M. E>DwaARDs 
Basic Principles of Measurement. 

M. J. VAN WAGENEN 
Construction and Use of Group 


Aptitude Tests. T. F. TYLer 
Psychology of Individual 
Differences. H. M. BELL 


Child Development. J. E. ANDERSON 


July 25-August 26 
Vocational and Employment 
Psychology. H. P. LONGSTAFF 
Abnormal Psychology. CHARLES Birp 
Behavior Problems. E. A. RUNDQUIST 
Five-Day Conference on Personnel Procedures, 
an intensive training period devoted to cer- 
tain basic procedures in guidance and per- 
sonnel work. Three daily sessions on measure- 
ment counseling, group guidance. Four eve- 
ning sessions addressed by outstanding speak- 
ers. Opportunity for visiting laboratories and 
clinics will be given. Application should be 
made in advance. C. G. WRENN, Chairman 


Nebraska, University of, Lincoln, Nebraska 


Educational and Vocational 
Guidance. C. W. Scotr anp D. B. Sru!r 


New York State College for Teachers, Albany, 


New York July 5-Aug. 16 
Educational and Vocational Guidance. 
H. L. BAKER, Miss M. Hayes, L. L. Love 
Analysis and Counseling of the 
Individual Pupil. Miss M. Hayes 
Materials and Practices in Group 


Guidance. L. L. Love 
Psychological Tests Applied to 

Guidance. L. L. Love 
Psychological Study of Problem 

Behavior. J. A. Hicks 
Mental Measurement. H. A. RoGERs 
Educational Testing. E. B. SouTH 
Psychology of Childhood. H. M. SKEELS 


AND H. W. RocErs 
Psychology of Adolescence. K. C. GARRISON 
Labor Problems. 


New York State Normal School, Oswego, N. y 

July 5-Aug. 12 

Vocational Guidance. THOMAS Hippax, 
Industrial Education 404 Guidance. 

THOMAS Hippaxa 


Trade Analysis. OHN Onpnzist 
Educational Measurements for Industrial 

Arts Teachers ARTHUR HAuLey 
Applied Psychology DONALD Snyo 


Labor Problems. WILLIAM Reca 


New York University, Washington Square, 
New York City July 6-Aug. 12 


Vocational Information, Guidance, 


and Placement. ANNA Y. Rez 
Current Occupational Information. BaILey 
Study of Professional and Semi- 

professional Occupations. SEARS 
Business Life of New York City. TONNi 


Guidance and the Classroom Teacher. Lon 
Teaching of Guidance in the Secondary 


School. D 
Course for Deans and Advisers of 

Men and Women. ANNA Y. Rep 
Measurements in Guidance and 

Personnel. Ba 
Tests and Measurements in Secondary 

Education. GABLER 
Psychological Tests in Guidance and 

Vocational Education. WAGa 
Research in Personnel Problems. BAILE 


Conference Course on Student Personnel 
Problems in Colleges and Teacher- 


Training Institutions. ANNA Y. Ri 
Seminar in Guidance and Special 
Education. ZORBAUGH 


Guidance in Childhood and Youth. BoarDMAN 
Personality and Social Adjustment. ZorsBaui 
Mental Hygiene. BENSON 
Field Work in Mental Hygiene. BOARDMAN 
The Psychology of Subject Disability. Woop 
Psychology of Character. SKINNEI 
Clinical Psychology. TOMLINSON 
Psychology of Subnormal Children. TOMLINSON 
Physically and Mentally Atypical Children: Their 
Education, Mental Hygiene, and Vocational! 
and Social Adjustment (An Introduction t 
Special Education). ZORBAUGH 
Field Work in Clinics for Handicapped Chi 
dren, in Visiting Teaching, in Family Case 
Work. BOARDMAN 


Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 
June 20-Aug. 13 
Basic Course in Personnel and Guidance 
Work. S. A. Hamrin, F. C. ROSECRANCE, 
and members of the staff 
Improvement of Guidance 


Procedures. H. D. RICHARDSON 
Practice in Individual 

Counseling. H. D. RICHARDSON 
Pupil Adjustment and Guidance in 

the Elemen School. Roy STREET 
Organization Administration 

of Guidance. F. C. ROSECRANCE 
The Unadjusted School 

Child. HELEN SCHACTER 


Guidance and Social and Economic Trends. 
F. S. ENpicotr AND F. C. RosBCRANCE 
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..Y Clinical Procedures in Behavior Orthogenic Methods M. S. MuRPHY 
y. 12 Problems of Young Children. Clinical Tests and Measurements. M. S. VITELES 
HELEN SCHACTER Clinical Field Work in Vocational and 
™ Evaluation of the Developing Educational Guidance M. S. VITELES 
: Personality. ROBERT KOOPMAN AND M. S. MurPHY 
Orientation of Personality. MALCOLM FINLEY Mental Abilities, Defects and 
” The Home-Room in Secondary Education Hygiene. M. S. MURPHY 
CLIFFORD ERICKSON AND E. K. FRETWELL Diagnosis and Correction of Reading 
Student Personnel Work in Disabilities F. M. GRAVER 
ollege. _ HELEN BRAGDON Social Case Work Approach to Problems 
The second annual School of Counseling, spon- of School Children Miss R. GREEN 
sored jointly by the School of Education of The Use of Social Case Work Method in 
12 Northwestern University and George Wil- the School Miss F. CLARK 
liams College, will be held at Lake Geneva, The Education of Youth for 
Wisconsin, during the period July 17-24. Leadership. A. J. JONES 


A guidance laboratory-library will be a feature 


of the summer session , = ‘ : 
‘oe : Pittsburgh, University of, Pittsburgh, Penn. 
Ohio State University, Columbus June 6-July 17 
First term begins June 21 ; 
: & J The Guidance Function in 
First Term Education P. W. HuTSON 
Vocational Guidance Toops June 20-July 1 
Fundamentals of Guidance STONE Educational Diagnosis and Remedial 
Administration of Guidance Programs. COWLEY Instruction NIETZ 
Second Term July 6-August 12 


Supervised Practice in Counseling Development of School Guidanc 
NISONGER, SMITH, Love, EDGERTON Programs ' 

+ > > 01e " ) : ; 

Guidance Through Social-Economic Mental Hygiene and Problems of 


P. REHMUS 


Studies. SMITH Personality McFADDEN 
Superior Children LOUDEN 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, Survey of Mental Measurements W HITMER 
Pennsylvania June 27-Aug. 5 Individual Mental Testing W HITMER 
Educational and Vocational Psychological Tests WHITMER 
Guidance. J. H. Mover New Procedures of Individual Testing 
Psychological Principles and Procedures and Diagnosis in Elementary Schools 
in Guidance and Personnel MANWILLER 
Administration. B. V. MoorE Guiding and Improving Learning BUCKNER 
Psychometric Technique (Binet). Secondary School Measurements BUCKNER 
R. G. BERNREUTER August 15-26 
Psychometric Technique (Non-verbal). Mental Hygiene and Problems of 
R. G. BERNREUTER Personality. GRAY 
Clinical Instrumentation. E. A. BETTS 


Educational Measurements. E. B. VAN ORMER 


- - = S —_ 7 - 5 
Education of Exceptional Rochester, University of, Rochester, New York 


June 29-Aug. 5 


Children. T. E. NEWLAND 
Education of Sub-Normal History and Principles of 
Children. A. R. MULLEN Guidance H. C. MILLs 
The Non-Academic Pupil. Miss M. J. WYLAND Research in Educational and 
Abnormal Psychology. J. E. DeCamp Occupational Opportunities 
Mental Hygiene. C. R. ADAMS Administration, Organization and Super- 
Labor Problems. R. H. WATERS vision of Guidance and Student 
Applied Psychology. ALBERT WALTON Personnel. H. C. Mitts 
Reading: Clinical Practicum. H. E. DoNNELLY Psychological Tests J. W. DuNiap 
Statistics in Education and Psychology of Adolescence. W. E. KAPPAuF 
Psychology. R. P. Wray Psychology of Adjustment P. M. Firts 
Child Development. D. J. AVERY Children’s Behavior Problems. C. R. ROGERS 
Extra-Curricular Activities in the Child Development Miss F. M. CLARKE 


Junior and Senior High School. 
C. O. WILLIAMS , 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey 


Pennsylvania, University of, Philadelphia July 6-Aug. 12 


June 28-Aug. 9 Educational and Vocational 


Principles of Guidance in High Guidance. LEONA C. BUCHWALD 
School. J. A. CoRBALLY Curricula and Courses of Study in 
Psychological Methods in Vocational Occupations and Vocational Civics 
Guidance. M. S. VITELEs LEONA C. BUCHWALD 
The Psychological Clinic. E. B. TwirMyeEr, Practicum in Guidance and 
M. S. Vrreces, M. S. MuRPHY Personnel. R. B. CUNLIFFE 
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St. Lawrence University, Canton, New York 
Principles and Organization of Guidance 


in Secondary Schools. M. P. CANAIPI 
Methods and Materials for the Teaching 

of Occupations. M. P. CANAIPI 
Interpretation of Personnel 

Records M. P. CANAIPI 


A weekend conference on guidance, without fee, 
is announced for July 14-16, led by R. D. 
ALLEN of Providence, R. I. 


St. Louis University, Missouri 
Educational Guidance. W. D. WILKINS 


Stanford University, Stanford Univ. P. O., 
California June 23-Sept. 3 
Guidance in Educational Institutions. 

Seminar in Guidance in Educational 
Institutions. C. G. WRENN AND 
Miss M. E. BENNETT 
Child Psychology. Miss F. L. GOoDENOUGH 
Mental Tests. S. M. TERMAN AND 
Miss F. L. GOODENOUGH 
Principles of Personality 


Development. N. FENTON 
Diagnosis and Treatment of 

Behavior Problems. N. FENTON 
Personality Evaluation and 

Diagnosis A. C. Euricu 


Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 
July 5-Aug. 13 
Educational and Vocational Guidance. 
Advanced Educational and Vocational 

Guidance. 

Studies in Educational and Occupational 

Information. 

Methods and Materials in Guidance. 
Extra-Curricular Activities. 
Educational Tests and Measurements. 
Mental Hygiene. 

The Third Annual Conference on Educational 
and Vocational Guidance will be held July 22- 
23. This is a cooperative undertaking of 
Syracuse University and the New York State 
Department of Education 


Tennessee, University of, Knoxville, Tennessee 
June 13-July 20 
Principles of Educational and Vocational 
Guidance. H. C. SEYMOouR 


Vocational and Educational 
Counseling. H. C. Strymow 


School and Mental Hygiene. J. A. THAcksrox 
Educational es and Treatment 
for the Individual Pupil. Muss F. V. Essa) 
July 21-August 26 
Extra-Curricular Activities and 


Guidance. S. E. T. Lunp 
Adolescence. J. E. Avenr 
Child Study. Miss F. V. Esseay 

Virginia, University of, Charlottesville, 
Virginia June 20-July 39 
High School Guidance. R. A. MEape 
Measurement in Secondary 

Education. F. G. LANKForr 


Vocational Coordination. B.H. VAN Oor any 
LinscotTT BALLENTINE 
Problems of Child Welfare. F. W. Horrer 


William and Mary, College of, Williamsburg, 


Virginia June 21-Aug. 2 

The Role of the Teacher in Guidance and 
Co-Curricular Activities. G. H. ARMACcos 

Labor Problems and Labor Law. A. G. Tayo: 


Wisconsin, University of, Madison, Wis. 


June 27-Aug. ‘ 


Principles of Educational and Vocational 
Guidance. C. H. WALLER a 
GERTRUDE Forrest! 


Vocational and Educational Guidance 


Techniques. A. H. Epcer1 
Seminary, Educational and Vocational 
Guidance. A. H. EDGERTON 
C. H. Wa te: 


Guidance of College Women. Z. B. Bay. 
Educational Diagnosis and Treatment of 
Problem Children. T. L. TorGerson 
Psychology of Individual Differences and 
Measurement of Intelligence. R. W. Hussan! 
Personnel Management D. D. Lescon 
Labor Problems. S. PERLMAN 


In connection with an Institute for Superin 
tendents and Principals, July 18-22, a pane! 
discussion on Guidance will be held and Ger 
trude Forrester will give a demonstration 
counseling service in a small community 
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Youth Needs and Services 


THE AMERICAN YOUTH COMMISSION SURVEYS MUNCIE 


Ox: OF THE first of the regional 
youth studies to appear under the aus- 
pices of the American Youth Commission 
is A Study of Youth Needs and Services 
in Muncie, Indiana,* a document pre- 
pared by Raymond G. Fuller, journalist 
and writer on sociological topics, and 
former managing editor of OccuPa- 
TIONS. As was announced soon after the 
Commission was organized, Muncie was 
selected as a typical small-sized urban 
community in which to evaluate the 
“youth problem” pertaining to similar 
sized communities throughout the nation. 
The completed study details Muncie’s 
general community background (with ap- 
propriate occupational statistics), de- 
scribes the various youth activities of the 
local community organizations, and, in 
perhaps the most significant part of the 
report, gives the results of a follow-up 
study of 1,140 recent high school gradu- 
ates and withdrawals, with appended sup- 
plementary tables, sample questionnaires, 
etc. 

Beginning in May, 1936, Mr. Fuller 
devoted over one year to the supervision 


* Washington, D. C., The American Council on 
Education, 1938. Pp. 200+47. Mimeographed. 


of this study, aided by local co-workers 
whom he organized into the Muncie 
Youth Study Group, composed of repre- 
sentatives of local social and recreational 
youth agencies and participants from the 
research and guidance departments of the 
Muncie Schools. 

While Muncie youth ranging from 
ages 12 to 24 were surveyed, chief em- 
phasis was placed by the Youth Study 
Group upon youth in the middle and up- 
per teens. General conclusions derived 
from surveying the juvenile needs of this 
much-surveyed community were that its 
youth were inadequately served in the ab- 
sence of community planning, and that 
the youth of the lower economic groups 
do not receive their fair share of service 
from the city, with those worst off get- 
ting scant attention from various existing 
community agencies. Deplored is a total 
absence of psychiatric service, inadequate 
attention to guidance and education of 
the out-of-school youth, no existing coun- 
seling center, and an inadequate voca- 
tional curriculum. 

The Muncie youth survey also revealed 
that the youth problem, while not wholly 
vocational, was largely so, and the pub- 








lished study's findings that sixty-five per 
cent of Muncie’s population live on mar- 
ginal wages in the midst of an acute hous- 
ing shortage illustrate the economic diffi- 
culties involved in youth adjustment. 

The follow-up of recent high school 
graduates (Classes of 1930, 1933, and 
1936) and high school withdrawals was 
conducted by a special sub-committee of 
the Youth Study Group, with teacher- 
counselors doing the interviewing. More 
than half of the unmarried youths thus 
followed up were found to be contrib- 
uting to the support of others, chiefly to 
the parents with whom they live; and 
forty-two per cent were receiving support 
from others, with only six per cent of 
those surveyed being economically inde- 
pendent 

Most of the boys in full-time employ- 
ment were engaged in semi-skilled work 
(largely as factory operatives, with prac- 
tically none serving as apprentices) , while 
most of the full-time employed girls were 
working as clerks or in kindred activities. 
Some of the young girls employed were 
working at housework jobs which paid 
meager wages. Though 23 per cent of 
the working males in the group surveyed 
showed a desire for some form of pro- 
fessional employment (engineering led 
in preference), only seven of the boys re- 
porting were actually engaged in profes- 
sional pursuits. Seventy-five per cent of 
the youth from the full-time employed 
group indicated that they would like 
more vocational education in shop courses 
and commercial occupations, while many 
cited more and better vocational guidance 
as definite needs that the communities 
ought to supply. Following is a typical 
comment from a young graduate of the 
Class of 1933: 

“The vocational set-up in the schools 
is wrong, because if you manifest an in- 
terest in some one vocation, no one urges 
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you to try your hand at another, even 
after you have lost interest in the first 
choice. . . . General shop courses should 
supplant the specialized vocational shop 
courses. . . . There is a futility in spend. 
ing three years in high school on a course 
such as machine shop, learning something 
you should learn in three hours on the jo! 
if you were any good at all.” Frequent; 
youth commented in the desirability of 
establishing an employment bureau under 
the auspices of the schools, with facilitic 
for out-of-school youth as well. 

Corroborative evidence came from the 
counselors interviewed. Pupils told them 
that they particularly wanted more specifi 
training for vocational life. There was 
a noticeably wide disparity between voca- 
tional preferences and work obtained 
Some counselors recommended an ap- 
prenticeship system to give boys enough 
experience to enable them to qualify for 
jobs. Many youth expressed the need for 
vocational counsel after leaving school 

One discouraging aspect revealed in 
the survey is the prevalent belief held by 
Muncie youth as well as by Muncie adults 
that occupational success and failure de 
pend primarily upon each individual's 
efforts, with little or no concept of the ef- 
fect of the influence of powerful social 
and economic factors lying beyond their 
control. Particularly recommended by the 
Youth Study Group was a closer coordi- 
nation between school and industry (in 
terms of youth’s need, primarily, rather 
than industry's) ; a survey of the effective- 
ness of Muncie’s school system in relation 
to youth and community needs; investiga- 
tions of child labor abuses; more atten- 
tion to out-of-school youth; and separate 
occupational training for Negro young 
men. 

On the credit side the Study reports 
that definite steps have been taken to or- 
ganize a much needed Council of Social 
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Agencies; that courses for houseworkers 
are being taught effectively; that the NYA 
is contributing to the college education ex- 
penses of more than one hundred youth; 
and that there is some recognition among 
Muncie’s more enlightened citizens of the 
true reality of the youth problem that 
faces them together with a realization of 
their responsibilities toward it. 

The Muncie youth report might profit- 
ably be compared with the Essex County 
Youth survey (reported in OccuPa- 
TIONS, June, 1937, pp. 914-916) a study 
which embraced approximately the same 
number of youth. In both reports, it is 
interesting to note, the need for occupa- 
tional adjustment was deemed paramount 
by the youths interviewed. Further studies 
of the American Youth Commission will 
be reviewed in OCCUPATIONS as they are 
released. 


Briefer Mention 

Decreases in the farm population and 
migration of both manpower and wealth 
to the cities are vital societal factors that 
are presenting a real challenge and oppor- 
tunity to vocational education in agricul- 
ture, according to an article by John T. 
Wheeler in the February, 1938 issue of 
the AVA Journal. He calls for state pro- 
grams of vocational education designed 
to encourage citizens to concern them- 
selves about governmental policies as they 
affect farming vocations. The develop- 
ment of large-scale programs of voca- 
tional education in agriculture to meet 
the needs of every type of farming in 
every state is suggested, and the possibili- 
ties of engineering careers in a large scale 
program of agricultural education are de- 
tailed. 

. 6 & 

Another writer in the February AV A 

Journal advocates part-time schools for 
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out-of-school farm youth between the 
ages of 14 and 20 (of whom there are 
estimated to be over two million). Since 
it has not proved feasible to have the 
part-time agricultural courses given eve- 
nings by the regular high school voca- 
tional teacher of agriculture who must be 
primarily concerned with his day classes, 
Wisconsin has met this objection by hir 
ing four agricultural teachers to devote 
full-time to part-time students. As is 
pointed out by the writer, the need for 
part-time instruction is almost unlimited, 
and he predicts that this is the field 
in which the great development in voca- 
tional agriculture will take place in the 
next twenty years, since it seems likely 
that the young men now on the farms 
will continue in this occupation. Hence 
he calls upon the teacher of vocational 
agriculture to study the educational needs 
of this group and be prepared to meet 
them, to know the opportunities and 
problems of getting started in farming, and 
to be familiar with the training needed 
for success in this occupation 
a 2 

Improvements in teacher training, en- 
rollee interest, and cooperation of educa- 
tors were cited by Howard W. Oxley, Di- 
rector of CCC Camp Education, in ap- 
praising the accomplishments of the camp 
educational program during the past year 
Writing in School Life, Dr. Oxley traces 
the growth of library facilities, corre- 
spondence courses, increased enrollments 
in organized instruction, and states that 
over 1,800,000 guidance interviews have 
been held with enrollees. He mentions 
the fact that camp cumulative record cards 
have been revised and improved, and that 
more accurate personnel records are be- 
ing kept on the progress of camp mem- 
bers. Nearly 14,000 enrollees were taught 
to read and write, during the year, he re- 
ports, adding that the trend in CCC edu- 
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cation is definitely toward more and better 
vocational training, with about half of 
the organized camp training being voca- 
tional. Last year five out of every ten 
men participated in organized job train- 
ing carried on as a part of the work proj- 
ects, and four out of ten attended voca- 
tional courses, he reports. 

7 * 7 

Writers of letters of application for 
teaching positions might profit by reading 
an article written for The Clearing House, 
entitled, “What Manner of Men—?” In 
this paper a despairing high school su- 
perintendent quotes several incredible let- 
ters from applicants who profess teaching 
experience but also reveal a talent for 
crude irrelevancies, artless conceit, and 
other indications of a considerably pro- 
tracted period of adolescence. 

= « - 

“At no period since the beginning of 
modern industrial life has there been such 
a general and intense interest in voca- 
tional training,’” declares the leading ar- 
ticle in the February International Labour 
Review. Designed as a general introduc- 
tion for those attending the 1938 session 
of the International Labour Conference 
which will have on its agenda “the ques- 
tion of vocational guidance, apprentice- 
ship, and technical education of young 
workers,”’ this thirty-page article gives an 
historical background, outlines the neces- 
sity and purpose of vocational training, 
and lists the present aspects of the prob- 
lem. In citing the need for coordination 
of public and private activities concerned 
with vocational training, the report con- 
cludes: 

In every country the institutions and 
methods of training are being studied closely 
and reforms are being proposed with a view 
to adapting the system to the needs of 
modern economic life. On many points 
doubts still exist as to the forms and methods 
that will eventually be adopted in any coun- 
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try, but the genera! trend of the movement 
and the principles which it follows in ever, 
country would appear to bear a considerable 
resemblance to each other. Everywhere there 
is the same desire to take advantage of the 
respite granted by the present economic sit 
uation, to derive lessons from the past, and 
to organize vocational training in such 4 
way that it can more adequately meet the 
needs of the moment and be less exposed 
to the consequences of any fresh economi 
depression. 
* a. oe 

How supervised correspondence courses 
can enrich the vocational program of the 
average American high school is told in 
the March, 1938 issue of Survey Graphi 
It describes the original Benton Harbor 
(Michigan) Plan, which started in 192: 
and provided that a high school student 
might select a vocational correspondenc 
course with the assistance of an advisor 
a course which was paid for and super 
vised by the school. The correspondence 
plan has spread to many other high 
schools, and, in the opinion of the writer 
has made more feasible the training of 
those high school students precluded from 
entering the white-collar occupations 
The Benton Harbor method reduces costs 
and enriches many programs, enabling 
districts formerly without a high school 
to offer work on the secondary level 
Some institutions combine the correspond 
ence plan with shop training which | 
also under school supervision. 

7 . - 

The achievement of Charles H. Herty, 
inventor of the process for making news 
print out of Southern pine trees, is inter- 
estingly told in the April 1938 issue of 
Survey Graphic. According to this article 
it is expected that as soon as production 
of this newsprint starts in Texas, in 4 
plant soon to be erected, a good deal of 
the dire poverty in the South will be 
eliminated by this new flourishing in 
dustry. 
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The College Job Outlook 


1938 TRENDS AND FORECASTS 


Tus NATION'S 1938 June college 
graduates will not be able to find work 
as easily as did the 1937 graduates, ac- 
cording to a preliminary placement sur- 
vey recorded in The New York Times on 
April 3rd. For the nation as a whole, 
placement decreases from ten to fifty per 
cent are forecast. Increased demands for 
personnel are, however, reported by some 
institutions in such job fields as petroleum 
engineering, teaching, home economics, 
retailing, nursing, ceramic engineering, 
dairy technology, veterinary medicine, 
and social work. 

Many colleges and universities report 
a considerably reduced number of visiting 
business and industrial representatives 
seeking personnel. Those who have vis- 
ited the campuses have been much more 
hesitant than last year about making per- 
sonnel commitments. According to the 
survey, the practice of recruiting person- 
nel on the campus increased from 250 to 
1,800 firms during the period from 1929 
to 1937. Many colleges report that oppor- 
tunities will be better for those in care- 
fully selected, specialized fields and for 
students with better-than-average academic 
records. 


With the tightening of the job market 
there is noted a tendency for more new 
graduates of colleges and universities to 
continue with their studies, thus adding 
to the numbers enrolled. Yet, according 
to a recent announcement by the National 
Youth Administration, one-third fewer 
college and graduate students than last 
year are receiving federal assistance under 
the National Youth Administration's Stu- 
dent Aid Program, owing to a decrease 
in appropriations. 

Criticizing the majority of American 
colleges for failing to offer vocational 
training, Walter B. Pitkin, Professor of 
Journalism, Columbia University, recently 
predicted in the Columbia Alumni Bulletin 
that unless colleges diversified their offer- 
ings many would face extinction because 
of dwindling registrations. Because of a 
paucity of vocational opportunities, col- 
lege trained youth tend to take jobs re- 
quiring no academic preparation, said 
Dr. Pitkin, and this trend operates to 
reduce the number of college enrollees. 
He suggested college courses in aviation, 
air conditioning, transportation, and train- 
ing for positions as junior business execu- 
tives. 
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News in Brief 

A two-year survey of the effect of the 
minority status of America’s Negro youth 
upon their personality development has 
just been started by the American Youth 
Commission. This program of study, for 
which $110,000 has been appropriated, 
includes the establishment of two experi- 
mental guidance centers where first-hand 
service will be given to Negro youth in 
order to arrive at their problems of occu- 
pational adjustment. 


At the third annual Vocational Day 
program at Cheltenham High School of 
Elkins Park, Pennsylvania, roundtable 
conferences on the following occupations 
were held: air conditioning, aviation, 
building maintenance, telephone opera- 
tion, dressmaking and millinery power- 
machine operation, retail selling, metal 
working, cabinet and mill woodwork, 
electrical work, automotive service, draft- 
ing, building trades, printing, banking, 
real estate and insurance, U. S. postal 
service, nursery business, and beauty cul- 
ture. 

The guidance program at this high 
school was described by Principal I. R. 
Kraybill in the April, 1936 issue of Oc- 
CUPATIONS, pages 658-660. 


The account by Osgood and Chadwick 
in the October 1937 issue of OccuPa- 
TIONS which described a cooperative train- 
ing course has brought news about similar 
courses elsewhere. Thus the Wilmington 
(Delaware) High School furnishes statis- 
tics regarding its ninety-one cooperative 
graduates of June, 1937. In this school 
commercial majors enter business offices 
after the 12B term, spending alternate 
two-week periods in school and in em- 
ployment. The school assists in finding 


openings and supervises the students 
work through the services of a coordina 
tor. Both student and employer make 
regular reports regarding progress which 
assist materially in the vocational gui 
dance of the student. The success of the 
plan as a medium of placement is at. 
tested by the fact that eighty-five per cent 
of the cooperative graduates found ful! 
time employment before September | 
twenty-one with the establishments where 
they spenttheir cooperativetraining period 


The University of Minnesota is offer 
ing a new course in hospital librarianship 
Directed by the librarian of the St. Pau! 
public library, the course is being given 
with the cooperation of the division of 
library instruction at the university, the 
Mayo Foundation, the Twin Cities hospi- 
tals, and the State board of control. It is 
reported that this is probably the first 
college course offered in hospital librari- 
anship. 


“Be prepared for a special job, but if 
you can’t get exactly what you want, do 
not be afraid to start on anything re- 
spectable and work toward your goal, 
is the keynote of three rules for job-find- 
ing given by Wilbur I. Gooch, professor 
at Boston University's school of educa- 
tion, and national authority in the field 
of vocational guidance. 

“All boys and girls cannot find or cre 
ate for themselves new types of work, 
Dr. Gooch explained. ‘The vast major- 
ity must continue to find their way into 
the usual occupations, and for them voca- 
tional guidance counselors stress three 
points during these troublesome times of 
job-getting. 

“First, study the whole field of occupa- 
tions so that you will not be limited in 
your outlook, and so that your range of 
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choice will be as broad and inclusive as 
possible. 4 

“Second, try to plan your education in 
terms of your vocational likes and abil- 
ities. Many people are limited in their 
yocational lives because of inadequate or 
the wrong type of education and training. 

“Third, if you cannot find the work 
you want, take anything respectable and 
then begin on that job to work toward 
your occupational goals. Your first job 
need not limit your realization of an 
ultimate career.” 

- : s 

The Frankfort (Indiana) High School 
has conducted a series of broadcasts de- 
scribing the services which the school 
renders by way of vocational and educa- 
tional guidance. The programs were pre- 
sented over Station WBAA, maintained 
by Purdue University, at 2:45 p.m. Cen- 
tral Standard Time on Fridays. 

These presentations described how the 
Frankfort School examines the pupil's 
intelligence, interests, personality traits, 
adjustments to social situations, etc., and 
explained the workings of the counseling 
and placement services of the school. 
Copies of the materials broadcast may be 
secured by writing to William Floyd, 
Director of Guidance and Placement. 


The cost of living for families of wage 
earners and lower-salaried workers in 32 
large cities of the United States dropped 
0.6 per cent during the quarter ending 
December 15, 1937, the U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics announced February 8. 
This decline reflected markedly lower 
food costs which more than counterbal- 
anced net increases in the cost of most 
other items of family expenditures. 


A Trailer Driving School in the 
Bronx, New York, is a natural outcome 
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of the rapidly expanding automobile 
trailer industry. It appears that there are 
many tricks attending the safe and skill 
ful handling of cumbersome trailers, in 
backing, turning, and even in ordinary 
driving on the highway. Hitching and 
trailer housekeeping are included in the 
training offered. 


The fourth Annual Conference of 
Food Service Directors, to be held in 
Rochester, New York, November 4th and 
Sth, 1938, is of special interest to all 
food managers and dietitians. The pro- 
gram will include discussions and ad- 
dresses on personnel, equipment, menus, 
financial policies, and other aspects of 
food administration. Grace Helene Mil- 
ler, Board of Education, New York City, 
is general chairman of the Conference 


A contract with the Department Store 
Organizing Committee, a CIO affiliate, 
was signed by R. H. Macy & Co., New 
York's largest department store, last De- 
cember. Covering the 2,000 employees 
in the delivery, warehouse, and manu- 
facturing departments of the company, 
the agreement provides for wage in 
creases, a maximum forty-six hour week, 
time-and-a-third for overtime, a minimum 
of one week's vacation with pay, and ar 
bitration of all disputes. 


Establishment of a national permanent 
agency to promote the general welfare 
of unemployed chemists and chemical 
engineers, known as the Chemist Advis- 
ory Council, has been announced. An 
outgrowth of the Chemist Unemployment 
Committee, the Council plans a vigorous 
attack on unemployment among workers 
in the chemical industry, with head 
quarters in New York City. It will also 
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serve as a registration office for chemists 
and chemical engineers, advise recent 
graduates, unemployed and unsuitably 
employed chemists, and will sponsor a 
placement bureau making available a 
placement register of all chemists and 
chemical engineers. 


Preliminary announcement has been 
made by Syracuse University of its third 
annual Educational and Vocational Gui- 
dance Conference, July 22 and 23, 1938. 
The conference will be based on a presen- 
tation and evaluation of what is being 
done in guidance in New York State. 


Half of the women employed in New 
York State’s beauty shops earn less than 
$17 a week, according to a survey made 
recently by the State Labor Department. 
Thus more than 8,000 women are earn- 
ing less than the $20 weekly found neces- 
sary for the maintenance of a women 
worker who lives with her family or less 
than the $23 minimum for one who lives 
alone. This low earning wage does not 
take into account the median annual earn- 
ings in this industry which, because of 
layoffs, shortened hours, and falling off 
of commissions, are likely to be propor- 
tionately even lower. The State minimum 
wage board is now investigating this re- 
port and will recommend wage and hour 
standards in beauty culture work which 
will be enforceable under the law. 


Thirty-nine States now require the reg- 
istration and examination of all persons 
engaged in the practice of architecture. 
Tests, which are constantly increasing in 
severity, while emphasizing the safety ele- 
ment, also investigate the candidate’s 
capacity for constructing edifices of pleas- 
ing design. 
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Little known is the fact that New Yor, 


City schools offer a four-year agricultur,| 


course to youth of school age. The firy 


two years of the course, which graduate;| 


39 students in 1937, are spent on th 
school farm in Queens, while the last ty 


years are spent in apprenticeships on com. | 
. : ' 
mercially successful farms situated jp| 


New York, New England, or the Midd 
West. Most of the total of 2,000 person 
who have attended the school are ¢ 
ported to be earning good livings, whik 
some have been very successful. Ove 
half are in agricultural employment, wit! 
25 per cent in related occupations. Ma 
become farm superintendents, others bx 
come supervisors of country estates. Oth 
ers have bought abandoned farms ani 
have made them pay. Landscape archite 
ture, gardening, floriculture, forestry an 
conservation are other fields that have 2t 
tracted these graduates. 
o a” 7 
Business as a social institution will b 
the theme of the Fifth Conference or 
Business Education to be held at The 
School of Business, University of Chicag 
on June 30 and July 1, 1938. Aspects o 
the relation of the central theme to bus 
ness and industry, education, labor, an 
the layman, will be discussed, and ther: 
will be a consideration of the relative r 
sponsibilities of government and the var 
ous vocational training agencies. 
a * o 
The National Vocational Ability Tests 
prepared under the joint auspices of th 
National Office Management Association 
and the National Council of Business Ad 
ministration, will be administered on May 
25th and 26th, 1938. For a leaflet de 
scribing these tests or for filing an appli 
cation, address Harold E. Cowan, 
Secretary Joint Committee, Senior High 
School, Dedham, Mass. 
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Who's Who—and Where 








BERNARD BARENHOLTZ has recently been 
appointed interviewer with the Federated 
Employment Service, New York City. 

Grace A. BROWN is now director of gui- 
dance and instructor of English in the Oyster 
Bay Junior and Senior High School. 


GERTRUDE FORRESTER, teacher in the 
West Bend, Wisconsin, High School, has 
been appointed lecturer in education and 
guidance at the summer session of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

PAMELA GARVIN has been appointed coun- 
selor at the Cleveland, Ohio, YWCA. Her 
duties consist in interviewing all girls and 
women who seek employment. 


MorTIMER KarpP, founder and former 
Director of the House Plan at City College 
in New York, has been appointed Employ- 
ment Interviewer in the Division of Place- 
ment and Unemployment Insurance, Depart- 
ment of Labor, State of New York. 


]. STANLEY RossoN, President of the Los 
Angeles Counselors’ Association, has just 
completed a study of the activities of the 
secondary counselors of the Los Angeles 
schools. The study was based on reports 
from 56 counselors from the following types 
of schools: 24 from three-year junior high 
schools, 17 from three- and four-year high 
schools, and 15 from six-year combination 
high schools. The report is based on a list 
of 97 guidance activities and shows that 93 
of them were carried on or directed by 50 
per cent of the counselors and that 55 were 
carried on by 90 to 100 per cent. This shows 
a fairly standard list of counselor-directed 
guidance activities of the system. 


Lee Muck, of Spokane, Washington, has 
been appointed Director of Forestry for the 
Federal Indian Service, with headquarters 
in Washington, D. C. He has been inter- 
ested in training Indians to assist in the 
management of their forest and range lands, 
and many Indians who have received train- 
ing under his direction now occupy impor- 
tant positions in the Indian Service. 


Summer School Invites You 
(Continued from page 777) 


eral years came to summer school to 
complete his work for the master’s de- 
gree. He had just resigned his position 
and had accepted another, but his old 
position had not yet been filled. At sum- 
mer school he encountered a young man 
who, he thought, would make an admir- 
able successor; he notified his former 
principal and the young man was ap- 
pointed. 

A summer school is a fascinating ex- 
perience for both students and faculty. 
The students are serious, rich in experi- 
ence, and generally more cosmopolitan 
and sophisticated than the students who 
attend the winter session. Furthermore, 
summer school students are usually in a 
position to make immediate application 
of the principles and techniques which 
they are studying. For this reason the 
summer schools of the country are power- 
ful centers of influence. From them radi- 
ate forces that will markedly affect the 
onward march of vocational guidance. 

In accordance with its annual custom, 
the magazine presents, on page 784, a 
list of courses offered in the summer 
schools of 1938. This list represents a 
rich menu. It indicates that certain col- 
leges and universities realize their respon- 
sibility for assisting in the professionaliza- 
tion of vocational guidance. Represent- 
ing every section of the country, the list 
also suggests that anyone desiring to learn 
how to give vocational and educational 
guidance can do so without going too far 
from home. We extend our best wishes 
to both students and faculties who 
through means of the summer school help 
to propel us toward our goal—better vo- 
cational and educational guidance.— 


H.D.K. 
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Reviews of Recent Publications 


BY VARIOUS CONTRIBUTORS 


PUBLIC PERSONNEL ADMINISTRA- 
TION. By William E. Mosher and J. Don- 
ald Kingsley. New York, Harper & Brothers, 


1936. $5.00. Pp. 588. 


This is a timely and noteworthy contri- 
bution to public personnel administra- 
tion from the pen of an outstanding au- 
thority in the field. Dr. Mosher is Direc- 
tor of the Syracuse School of Citizenship 
and Public Affairs, and his collaborator 
is Assistant Professor of Government at 
Antioch College. As educator, adminis- 
trator, and counselor to governmental 
bodies, Dr. Mosher is well qualified to 
give, and he and Professor Kingsley have 
here given a comprehensive presentation 
of the philosophy, principles, and _prac- 
tices of public personnel administration. 

The science and art of personnel ad- 
ministration has its origin in biological, 
psychological, sociological, and economic 
forces, which have found expression dur- 
ing the past quarter century in a series 
of overlapping movements, including the 
welfare movement, the corporation-school 
movement, vocational guidance, scientific 
management (at least in philosophy), the 


efficiency movement, the early employ 
ment management groups in several lead 
ing industrial centers, the national indus- 
trial relations and personnel associations 
and the present American Management 
Association. As far back as 1920, Ord- 
way Tead and this reviewer first published 
a human evaluation of industry which in- 
tegrated these forces and trends into a 
philosophy, a body of guiding principles 
and operating techniques. This fact is 
mentioned because, as stated in the fore 
word to Public Personnel Administration 
Dr. Mosher and Professor Kingsley ac 
cept and build upon our “basic philos- 
ophy of personnel administration as an 
integral part of administration as well a 
of the factors entering into it.” 

This volume covers a wide historical! 
background; traces the development and 
growing significance of the public service; 
analyzes a wide range of vital employ- 
ment problems: training and terms of 
employment, compensation and other 


positive incentives—wage standardiza- 
tion, service ratings, retirement systems, 
etc.; and, finally, has a valuable section 
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(Part V) dealing with cooperation and 
employee morale and unionism in the 
sublic service. 

The authors first “review past methods 
and critically examine those now in use 
by various government employees; sec- 
ond. call attention to those constructive 
solicies that have been initiated or 
adopted by public authorities both here 
and abroad; and, finally, expand upon 
such others as are accepted as standard 
by the leading personnel managers in 
private enterprise, with a special refer- 
ence to their applicability to the condi- 
tions of public employment.” 

In the light of present broad employer- 
employee relations and the many acute 
problems arising from collective bargain- 
ing issues, this reviewer found most 
timely and interesting the chapters deal- 
ing with discipline, rights and duties, 
classification and standardization of posi- 
tions; compensation—wage levels and 
wage policy standardization and admin- 
istration—where employer-employee con- 
flict of interests is most acute; morale and 
employee cooperation (this chapter, 
XXIII, envisages every aspect of the per- 
sonnel program); and unionism in the 
public service. In place of the present 
haphazard method of remuneration, the 
authors recommend a scientific program 
of wage standardization to follow, if not 
to lead, the best practice in industrial per- 
sonnel programs. 

Public Personnel Administration is a 
sound, thorough analysis and embodies 
urgently needed recommendations for im- 
provement of the quality of the public 
personnel. The authors recommend that 
the work of civil service commissions be 
expanded to include, and that they be 
vested with authority to perform, all the 
functions connoted by a well organized, 
comprehensive industrial personnel pro- 
gram and department; and that the ad- 
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ministration of this “personnel agency” 
be placed in the hands of a single, prop- 
erly qualified individual directly respon- 
sible to the executive. 

The whole New Deal administration 
has suffered and will continue to suffer, 
because of the lack of a merit system in 
our public administration. The closing 
chapter of this timely volume summarizes 
in three pages the essentials of a thor- 
ough-going and fundamental reorganiza- 
tion of public personnel management, 
“placing public personnel on a new level 
and securing for the public service men 
and women of capacities commensurate 
with the vast responsibilities now vested 
in modern government.” 

Much has been written and numerous 
steps have been taken to improve work 
relations in industry. This volume gives 
promise of serving as the nucleus of a 
similar body of material to guide in the 
organization and administtation of our 
civil service. 

Henry C. METCALF 
Director 
Bureau of Personnel Administration 
New York City 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES FOR THE 
HOME ECONOMIST. By Chase Going 
Woodhouse. New York, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1938. Pp. 262. $2.50. 

Home economists will welcome this 
interesting and informing study of busi- 
ness opportunities for women adequately 
trained in home economics. The presenta- 
tion of the material shows that these op- 
portunities exist largely because of the 
intelligent foresight, imagination, ability, 
courage and perseverance of the home 
economists who first demonstrated to 
“business” that they had something of 
value to contribute to a variety of enter- 
prises, and who also helped to educate 
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the consumer to expect and appreciate 
their services. 

This volume made by the Institute of 
Women's Professional Relations under 
the direction of Chase Going Wood- 
house, with the assistance of Anne Evans 
and WPA workers, is an extensive, pains- 
taking survey of the types of work now 
done by home economists in business. 
Information concerning the persons suited 
to each kind of job, the training and ex- 
perience required, probable or possible 
earnings, methods of getting a start, 
openings for new workers, and oppor- 
tunities for advancement is included. 

Furthermore the book is entertainingly 
documented with dozens of comments by 
home economists now performing suc- 
cessfully the various tasks under discus- 
sion; and it gives reasons for success and 
failure, stating frankly the disadvantages 
and prejudices to be overcome where 
these exist, the need for apprenticeship 
training, and showing, probably quite un- 
consciously, the philosophies which make 
for successful professional life in some 
form of consumer service. 

Opportunities discussed include those 
existing in businesses and non-profit in- 
stitutions concerned with the manufac- 
ture, distribution, production, and sale 
of foods; or those concerned with the 
manufacture and use of household equip- 
ment, or with the design and manufac- 
ture and care of textiles and clothing. In 
fields of advertising, journalism, consum- 
ers’ organizations, housing, teaching, rural 
resettlement, and home demonstration 
work, the opportunities for the home-eco- 
nomics trained person are pointed out. 

This volume reads easily and is well 
organized. While it presents no unduly 
rosy picture, it suggests opportunities 
now given only minor consideration 
which may be developed by women with 
the desirable qualifications who have an 
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understanding of consumer needs. Busi. 
ness men, home economists in business. 
counselors, teachers, and young women 
concerned with the selection of a field of 
work will find this study valuable and 
stimulating. 

Mary DeGarmo Bryan 
Teachers College, 
Columbia University 
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POPULATION TRENDS AND THEIR 
EDUCATIONAL IMPLICATIONS, Wash 
ington, D. C., Research Division, Nationa! 
Education Association, 1938. Vol. XVI, No 
1. 50 cents. 

This bulletin reviews the changes in 
the number, location, and characteristics 
of the people in the United States, and 
outlines the crucial problems arising 
therefrom. It is divided into two parts- 
“Trends in Population Changes” and 
“Educational Implications of Population 
Trends.” 

The first part is replete with statistical 
information concerning the growth, in- 
ternal movement, changes in composition 
and other problems arising from popula- 
tion changes. 

Five significant trends in population 
changes are summarized as follows: 4 
definite slowing down of population 
growth; a widening difference between 
the rates of natural increase for certain 
groups; the steady rise in the average age 
of the population; new geographic con- 
centrations of the population; and the 
shift in emphasis from the productive and 
extractive job fields to the mechanical 
managerial, professional, and service oc- 
cupations. From work with the soil, 
natural resources, and raw materials, the 
nation is turning to work with people. 
serving their wants, administering their 
joint efforts, instructing them and help- 
ing them to adjust to social change. 
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The second part deals with the trends 
in the school population of the elementary 
and secondary schools as well as with col- 
leges and universities. It is full of infor- 
mation and references to educational 
methods and curriculum, guidance, school 
building programs, and the education of 
teachers. It also contains discussions con- 
cerning adult education, urban education, 
and rural education as well as short arti- 
cles dealing with tax resources and school 
finances and the public relations of the 
school. 

It also explains how necessary it is for 
the educational system to “‘adjust its polli- 
cies and practices to meet the demands of 
a population of more adults and fewer 
children, to look to the quality of a popu- 
lation which is rapidly becoming numeri- 
cally stable, to create among those enjoy- 
ing the greatest economic and educational 
advantages social attitudes which place 
more favorable emphasis on the values of 
family life, to extend educational oppor- 
tunity to the children in the regions which 
are prolific but marked by a low economic 
level, to give guidance and direction to an 
increasingly mobile population which is 
poorly distributed, to aid in the rehabili- 
tation of the older, displaced worker and 
the training of the young, inexperienced 
worker.” 

It is unfortunate that that part of the 
bulletin dealing with public relations with 
the schools is so meagre both in material 
presented and in references. The absolute 
necessity of public appreciation and un- 
derstanding of the problems arising from 
our population changes and their bearing 
on such social institutions as the public 
school system cannot be overemphasized. 

This bulletin is essentially a sound pub- 
lication of indisputable factual material. 
Its pictorial statistics are the best that the 
reviewer has ever seen used to portray this 
type of statistical matter. It is a bulletin 
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which might well be placed in the hands 
of every thinking person in the United 
States. 

It is hoped that the research committee 
of the National Educational Association 
will soon issue another and more forceful 
bulletin advising and explaining what 
might be done to combat some of the 
problems arising from our population 
changes. Such a publication prepared un- 
der the same auspices and assembling all 
the best information available would 
prove a real contribution to the American 
people. 

JoHN D. Beatty 
Head, Bureau of Recommendations 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 
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HUMAN NATURE AT WORK. By Jean 
L. Shepard. New York and London, Harper 
& Bros., 1938. Pp. 218. 

“The happy thing for the employer is 
that human nature can be made to be 
most productive by his helping others to 
realize their abilities to the utmost, where- 
by both he and they benefit.’ This is the 
theme of Human Nature at Work. 

The treatment of concrete situations 
with which the author has dealt in an 
interesting and helpful way is quite a 
different type of presentation than is 
found in so many books on personnel 
work. To vocational and 
teachers who are dealing with potential 
business and industrial workers this book 
will be a revelation because it brings out 
the infinite pains which are required to 
make sound occupational adjustments. 

Men and women in personnel work 
may miss this book because we are all 
inclined to feel that we are the last word 
as experts in dealing with the problems 
of human nature. It would be quite 
worthwhile, however, for supervisors, 
executives, and their personnel staffs to 


counselors 
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read this book just to check up on whether 
the author has included some of the same 
guiding principles that others have found 
by experience really work in their every- 
day contacts with employees in business 
and industry. 

Possibly few supervisors will read such 
a book as this, but it would give them 
quite an insight into the thinking, plan- 
ning, and working of personnel people in 
trying to bring about satisfactory work 
relationships. The book deals with many 
everyday problems of business in the field 
of developing the'‘ability of adaptability” 
and the ‘formation of habits of satisfac- 
tion.” These are not catch phrases which 
the author uses, but are drawn from a 
very rich and worthwhile experience. 

That this book has been written very 
close to the job is especially evident from 
the chapter ‘‘Ambition and the Static Em- 
ployee.’” There are some good tips in 
it for handling the over-ambitious routine 
workers who have been misled through 
ignoring realities of the work of the 
world. 

Whether one is interested in manufac- 
turing, office management, or the prob- 
lems of the department store, there are 
thought-provoking discussions based upon 
the handling of individual situations 
which should be very helpful. 

“Industry,” the author says, “is a rigid 
reality to which the individual must ad- 
just and measure up under pain of failure. 
The industrial set-up under the necessity 
of production and profit cannot be flex- 
ible nor can it be expected to be. What 
flexibility is possible must come in the 
handling and the understanding of the 
individual and in helping him to make 
his adjustment more easily." This study 
is further evidence that the problems of 
human relationships, both inside and out- 
side of the business situation, are going 
to be ever with us, and that those who 


are giving their lives to the solution oj 
these problems are rendering a worth. 
while business and social service. 

J. WALTER Dietz 
Chairman, 
NOC Executive Committee, and 
Personnel Relations Manager, 
Manufacturing Department, 
Western Electric Company, 
New York City 
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AMERICAN WINGS. By Captain Burr 
Leyson. New York, E. P. Dutton, 1938 
Pp. 214. $2.00. 

The sub-title of this book for boys and 
young men is Modern Aviation for Every. 
one, and it is precisely at this point that 
the vocational guidance counselor begins 
to raise objections. Aviation is quite obvi- 
ously mot for everyone, as any boy who 
has knocked futilely at hangar doors for a 
iob can tell you. 

Captain Leyson has written another of 
the glamour books about aviation. It is 
of the brand of aviation writing which 
describes the romantic, exciting, and ad- 
venturous phases of flying—giving young 
men a strong emotional urge to take up 
a flying career but neglecting to provide 
them with the practical down-to-earth 
facts about basic requirements. The book 
will be of interest to young men who 
have not read similar books or who do 
not subscribe to an aviation magazine, but 
it will be of almost no value to the voca- 
tional counselor who is searching for in- 
formation about jobs. 

The book describes the work of the 
army, navy, and coast-guard pilots and 
the kinds of ships they fly. There is a 
description of army and navy flight train- 
ing but almost nothing is said of require- 
ments for eligibility to the government 
flying schools. Army training has been 
covered more adequately in Beirne Lay's 
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Wanted Wings which was published 
last year. 

Air line operation, the functioning of 
radio beams, a sketch of how the mail 
used to be flown, a brief history of some 
of the early ocean flights, sport flying, 
gliding, the work of test pilots, how para- 
chutes are used, and other aeronautical 
information are among the author's pot 
pourri. 

From the counselor's point of view, 
the value of the book lies in about eight 
pages s reprinted from Boy’s Life, covering 
an interview the author had with Captain 
Eddie Rickenbacker on aviation as a 
career. Much of this material appeared 
in substance in Captain Rickenbacker’s 
article in a recent number of OccupPa- 
TIONS.—C. N. 
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(The following books and pamphlets have 
been received and placed on exhibit in the 
Library of the National Occupational Con- 


ference.) 


Amidon, Beulah. Why Women Work. 
New York, Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 
1938. Pp. 32. 10 cents. 


A study made by the National Federation of 
Business and Professional Women’s Clubs with 
the cooperation of its 12,000 members. Among 
the findings are that “the number of dependents 
per woman has increased between 1930 and 1936, 
though average earnings have fallen.” From the 
results of this study the writer concludes that 
most American women work not for pin money 
but for their support and the support of others, 
and consequently should not be discriminated 
against. 

Battles, Guy W. The Way to a Better Job. 
Pittsburgh, Rieger's, Inc., 1938. Pp. 36. 25 
cents. 

A pamphlet of a general inspirational nature 
with suggestions for seeking employment, apply- 
ing for a position, writing a letter of application, 
conducting an interview, and entering upon a new 


job. Also methods for starting a business of one’s 
own are described. 


Cincinnati Employment Center. Cincin- 
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nati's Four-Point Program. Cincinnati, The 


Center, 1937. Pp. 16. 

History of the Four-Point Employment Program 
with especial reference to long-time program for 
training apprentices, short-time supplemental train 
ing of all groups, organization of part-time jobs, 
rehabilitation of the temporarily unemployable and 
provision for the permanently unemployable. With 
a chart explaining graphically the set-up of the 
project. 

Geddes, Anne E. Trends in Relief Ex 
penditures 1910-1935. Research Monograph 
X. Washington, Division of Social Research, 
Works Progress Administration, 1937. Pp 
118. 

A collection of statistical data on outdoor relief 
(all types of relief extended to individuals outside 
of institutions) prior to the depression. The find 
ings indicate a strong upward trend in expendi 
tures during the two decades prior to 1930 and 
reveal a progressive tendency towards increased 
specialization in the forms of aid and relatively 
greater dependence upon public rather than private 
resources. This report concludes with a compara 
tive study of outdoor relief and wage assistance 
given during the period 1930-1935 

Mann, Horace. Go Forth and Teach 
Washington, D. C., Committee on the 
Horace Mann Centennial, National Educa 
tion Association, 1937. Pp. 148. 25 cents. 


A Survey and Analyses of Vocations Pur 
sued by the Graduates and Non-Graduate 
Students of the Stony Point, N. Y. High 
School. Pp. 21. Mimeographed. 

This study covers the decade June 
June 1935. Indicates length of time ensuing after 
leaving school and before obtaining first jobs; 
tabulates the total number of years employed since 
leaving school; lists the various employers, col- 
leges attended, and salaries. A sample question 
aire is included. 


NOC. Ansers 


By MARY P. CORRE 


1925 to 














QUESTION: We are planning a spring 
careers conference, inviting outstanding men 
and women to talk to our students concern- 
ing their occupations. What points should 
we ask them to emphasize? 

ANSWER: In one school system where such 
a program has been developed, the guidance 
department sends to each speaker, some days 
prior to his appearance, a brief bulletin en 
titled “Suggestions for Speakers,” which 
emphasizes the following points: 
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l. Present a true picture. It is important 
that young people shall be helped to face 
facts presented in their true light not too 
optimistically, nor from the point of view 
of discouragements only. Young people may 
be able to fit into a more normal business 
situation when they have completed their 
training 

Give a complete “overview” of the 
field as a whole (or of the occupation, 
if one particular occupation is the topic) 
Present the whole range of occupations with- 
in the field, the simpler beginning jobs as 
well as those requiring more experience 

3. Emphasize the value of all work—the 
less skilled as well as the more skilled posi- 
tions, but above all the importance of finding 
the work in which one’s particular abilities 
and training indicate that it is the type of 
work through which one may render his 
greatest service to the community. 


Outline for Talk: 

l. Use as an attention getter some inter- 
esting new development or problem that 
must be solved by this occupation. 

2. Give the size of industry or occupation, 
its relation to others in the community and 
in the country as a whole, especially in re- 
gard to the number of workers employed. 

3. Tell of the importance of products 
manufactured, work done and service per- 
formed for society. 

4. Outline organization of the field show- 
ing relationship of various types of work to 
one another. 

5. Emphasize work done by persons em- 
ple yed. 

6. Indicate point of entry in the organiza- 
tion for a high school graduate, for one with 
training beyond high school, etc.; also pro- 
motional possibilities. 

7. Indicate special trends, particularly the 
occupations in which there is a shortage of 
workers or in which a shortage is indicated 
for the near future. 


Be Prepared to Answer Ouestions Con- 
cerning: 


< 


1. Where and how training may be se- 
cured. 

2. Earnings for different types of work. 

3. Where more information may be se- 
cured. 
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They Write For Us 








Epwin A. LEE (“A Look Toward the 
Future’) became Director of the National 
Occupational Conference on July 1, 1936 
after serving a year as Superintendent of the 
San Francisco Schools while on leave from 
the University of California where he js 
Professor of Education and Director of the 
Division of Vocational Education. Dr. Lee's 
contributions on occupational adjustment 
have appeared from time to time in Occv- 
PATIONS. 

W. H. Cow.ey (“The Strategy of Co. 
ordination”) is professor and research asso- 
ciate in the Bureau of Educational Research, 
Ohio State University. Last month Dr 
Cowley contributed “A Method on Occupa- 
tional Description” to this magazine. 

Mary SCHAUFFLER (“Occupational Stud- 
ies in Federal, State, and Private Agencies”) 
has been teaching courses in sociology at 
Flora Stone Mather College, Western Re. 
serve University, since 1927, and she has 
been in charge of counseling and placement 
of the students of that college since 1931 
Previously Miss Schauffler was connected 
with the U. S. Employment Service and also 
served as personnel manager for a New Eng- 
land textile mill. Active in the Occupational 
Research Section of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association since its inception, 
Miss Schauffler has been appointed chairman 
of the Section during the year 1938-1939 


Mary H. S. Hayes (“NYA Yeuth Place 
ment”) is Director of Guidance and Place 
ment for the National Youth Administration 
and Director of New York City’s Vocational 
Service for Juniors. In 1922 Dr. Hayes 
served as president of the National Voca- 
tional Getiane Association. She has previ- 
ously contributed papers to OCCUPATIONS 
on various aspects of NYA guidance 

FRANKLIN J. KELLER (‘The Revelation 
and Nurture of Counselors’’) is principal of 
the Metropolitan Vocational High School, 
New York City. From 1933 until July 1, 
1936 Dr. Keller was Director of the Na 
tional Occupational Conference. Articles by 
Dr. Keller have appeared frequently in this 
magazine. 
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